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cs _toxorne RECEIPTS 


‘I early learned by 
© experience that big re- 
ceipts at the ticket wag- 
on followed big adver- 
tising expenditures.”’ 


— W. C. Coup, Barnum’s 
old partner and owner 
ofthe famous W.C.Coup 
Shows, in ‘The Satur- 
day Evening Post,’’ 
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This was never truer than it is to-day. Pages and half- 
pages are the rulee Why? THUNDER< ATION! It’s because 
they pay. It’s DOLLARS for dollar. 

Your advertising will pay you biggest in the biggest circu- 
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lation. 
201,324. 
TALKING The circulation of ‘“The Record” on 
Saturday, March 17, 1900, was 201,324 
IN copies, distributed as follows: 

By carriers............ 73,972 

PRETTY he qantas 1157489 

BOW MIAN 2. 656 c08%s. 9,577 

FIGURES Office sales............ 2,286 

Es iacain.sguapianpin aie 201,324 











The Philadelphia Record 


circulates on an average 196,000 copies a day. Many publishers 
would force this over 200,000. We prefer to GROW over that, 
That is why this newspaper pays its advertisers, 


One and one-third millions a week —SWORN. 


THE RECORD PUBLISHING CO. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


Advertising 
Did It! 








OFFICE OF 


The Evening Record. 


WELLSVILLE, OHIO, March 15, rIgoo. 
PRINTERS INK JONSON, New York. 

Dear Sir: 1 have been reading your forceful advertisements in PRINT- 
ERS’ INK for five or six years. I long ago made u>.my mind that if I 
ever became a newspaper manager or proprietor I would give you an 
order. I am now part owner of the Record, and if you will send me 
your price list I wil} send you a small order for news inks by return mail. 

Yours very truly, 
JAMES NOLAN, Editor. 


My first advertisement appeared in PRINTERS’ INK on January 
15, 1894, and | have missed only one issue since then, omitted 
by mistake of the printer. My scheme was entirely original, 
and at first was looked upon by my competitors as the work of 
a fool. The idea of asking printers to pay in advance seemed 
preposterous, but I proved by my arguments that the printers 
who paid their bills helped to pay for the dead beats, and that 
where one man paid six cents a pound for his ink, another was 
charged twelve cents for the same identical stuff —and poor 
stuff at that. I issued a net price list and had no alluring dis- 
counts to offer. My terms were the same to every one — cash 
in advance. I turned down orders from houses that were worth 
hundreds of dollars to my pennies, simply because they did not 
send the money with the order. I showed no specimens, but 
agreed to match any shade or grade of ink that was ever manu- 
factured. I never employed an agent nor left my shop to talk 
ink. How well I have succeeded is shown by my having filled 
over 60,000 orders from 8,000 different concerns, situated in all 
parts of the world. Send for my price list. 





ADDRESS 


PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
13 Spruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 
ENTERED AS SECOND-CLASS MATTER AT THE NEW YorK, N. Y., Post-OFFICK, JUNK 29, 1893. 


VoL. XXX. 


FURNITURE. 


HOW A CHICAGOAN SUCCEEDS AT 
ADVERTISING IN SPITE OF THECOM- 
PETITION OF DEPARTMENT STORES 
—THE VALUE OF REPUTATION— 
THE ADVERTISING SEASON—AN 
EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED—EV- 
ENING JOURNALS BEST—THE 
SMALL ADVERTISER'S DIFFICULTIES 
—WANAMAKER’S ADS AN AID. 


In these days when the depart- 
ment store bogie man is supposed 
to be devouring all the little chil- 
dren who confine themselves to 
one line of merchandising it is a 
pleasure to observe the methods 
of an advertiser of a single line 
of goods who has carved out for 
himself a conspicuous niche in the 
walls of the great house of com- 
merce and holds it without fear 
of the Goliath. Suoh a case al- 
ways points out a way by which 
others may gain a degree of the 
same security. 

. E. Scholle & Co. sell furni- 
ture at retail in Chicago in a neigh- 
borhood where furniture houses 
abound and within a few steps of 
some of the biggest department 
stores in the United States, but 
they pursue their way as uncon- 
cernedly as though they were a 
thousand miles from competition, 
instead of in the very vortex. 
Their methods make it possible for 
them to do this, just as somewhat 
similar methods may, in_ the 
course of time, enable any dealer 
to stand equally secure. 

THE VALUE OF REPUTATION. 

H. E. Scholle began his career 
in a furniture factory; he knows 
his business from the bottom up, 
and when he embarked in the re- 
tail way he resolved to carry a 
stock no item of which should be 
open to reproach. The result is 
that at the present time furniture 
dealers everywhere acknowledge 
the merit of the goods he shows, 
and so do many buyers. This 
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doesn’t mean that Scholle & Co. 
carry nothing but high-priced fur- 
niture. It simply means that what- 
ever they offer is honestly worth 
the price; that every article is as 
good as that amount of money 
will buy; that there is in their 
goods honest material and honest 
workmanship; nothing “shoddy” 
is tolerated. Now, such a reputa- 
tion is a great thing upon which 
to base advertising, and so Charles 
H. Scholle says they found it 
when they began the use of news- 
paper space. 
THE ADVERTISING SEASON. 

“We do not find that advertis- 
ing pays us all the year around,” 
said Mr. Scholle, “‘but at the sea- 
son when people are most apt to 
buy furniture we find it an indis- 


Scholle’s Good Furntinbe 


Thus stove 


Has come to be known as 
Brass Bed and Iron Bea 
Headquarters. 


WE SELL 7HEM AT MANUFACT 
URERS PRICES. 

The Mattresses and Springs for theam—es 
we make them—are aptly styled 
luxurious, 

Brass Beds.........$17.00 to $100.00 

from Beds............$3.50 to $28.00 


H. E. SCHOLLE & CO., 


WABASH AVE. Bet. Adams and Jackson 


pensable adjunct to our business. 
We employ no other methods of 
reaching the public than the daily 
papers and use the best of them 
two or three times a week for 
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three months in the spring and 
again in autumn. We make it a 
study to avoid exaggeration and 
anything else which might lead 
to disappointment on the part of 
those who read our ads. 

AN EXPERIMENT THAT FAILED. 

“At one season we felt that per- 
haps trade was so active that ad- 
vertising might be unnecessary, 
and we withdrew from the papers 
for two weeks, with the result that 
sales at once fell off. When we 
resumed, business began again as 
before. In these days it is fre- 
quently remarked that ‘trade fol- 
lows the flag’; it certainly follows 
our flag as it is flown in the news- 
Mapers, even if we never quote 
‘bargains.’ 

EVENING JOURNALS BEST. 

“Our favorite journals? We 
hardly have such. Chicago has 
several of the best newspapers in 
the world and we can’t use them 
all. We use the Tribune at certain 
seasons and the Times-Herald. 
The former is without doubt one 
of this country’s most influential 
journals, but we are partial to the 
latter because of its unexcelled 
typography. Our effort is to reach 
the women and we like an even- 
ing issue for that. The evening 
paper is nearly always carried 
home and thoroughly read, where- 
as the morning paper is more apt 
to be carried home and thrown 
away after a hurried perusal on 
the cars. That is one reason why 
we have derived greater benefit 
from our use of the Post than from 
the Record, although the latter has 
the largest morning circulation in 
the city and the former the small- 
est of the evening issues. We 
constantly marvel that the ‘adver- 
tisers of the better class of goods 
in all lines do not make larger use 
of the Post. It reaches just the 
class of readers whom we wish to 
interest, and we know that we do 
attract them through its use. 
SMALL ADVERTISER'S DIFFICULTIES. 

“To advertise successfully in the 
crowded columns of a great news- 
paper, the user of a small space 
must put great care upon the prep- 
aration of his copy. Pretty near- 
ly any one, it seems to us, should 
be able to get readers for half- 
page and page ads, but when it 
comes to making people read a 
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fifty-line ad it is a much more 
difficult matter. Most of our ads 
contain a cut and we find it worth 
while to have it a good cut. This 
made it rather expensive at the 


Scholle’s Good Upholatering. 


Until you have 
slept on a 


SCHOLLE 
GOOD HAIR 
MATTRESS 


you have not 
known 


PERFECT 
REST. 


We ship them to the four corners of this 
country. We would like to make one 
for YOU. 


Prices Range frem $12.60 te $30. 
H.E SCHOLLE & CO, 222 Wabash-av. 


BET. ADAMS AND JACKSON. 














start, but now we have accumu- 
lated a stock of illustrations most 
of which we can use at intervals. 
As for the text, we place that in 
the hands of an advertising writer 
and then go over it after him. 
We find that no man outside our 
store can write announcements 
thoroughly in accord with our 
idea of what our business requires. 
WANAMAKER’S ADS AN AID. 

“Wanamaker is our guide to 
good advertising. His advertising 
is the best we ever see, but it 
certainly is too high-class for the 
average department _ store. It 
would not do for many in Chicago. 
But we make constant clippings 
from it and file them for refer- 

, 
ence.’ H. B. Howaro. 
— ~~, — 

ONE NEWSPAPER’S FEAR. 

_ It is estimated that the loss in adver- 
tising to newspapers and magazines by 
the organization of trusts during the 
past two years is over $25,000,000 per 
year, and if the tendency to combine 
industrial interests in the trust form 
continues, newspapers and magazines 
will have little more than their local 
advertising patronage to draw upon for 
their sustenance, for the income from 
circulation in these days is often less 
than nothing.—Dixon (Il.) Sun. 














ADVERTISING THE “JONES 
UMBRELLA ROOF.” 


By J. W. Schwartz. 


The representative of PRINTERS’ 
InK called upon Mr. Joseph A. 
Jones recently, at his factory, 91 
Walker street, New York, to ob- 
tain, as he believed, a good adver- 
tising story. Mr. Jones is the 
patentee of the Jones Umbrella 
“Roof,” made familiar by the ad- 
vertisement which he has run in 
the magazines for seven months 
past. The result of the call fol- 
lows: 

Mr. Jones enthusiastically re- 
verted to the fact that about three 
amen after his advertisement 





The Jones | Un 
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COVER YOUR OWN UMBRELLA de ri 
the number of outside ribs; 
Aipchemgaee faph pm phan of rapnee ar Jones Umbrella “ Roof” of 





5 
stock, and we already have a num- 
ber of such upon our books.” 

“When did you _ patent 
idea?” 

“As early as 1895.” 

“But you only adopted advertis- 
ing within a year?” 

“Oh, no. We advertised from 
the outset. But only in trade jour- 
nals. We did not recognize the 
power of general advertising for 
our wares until lately. This came 
about through the fact that when- 
ever I showed this cover to any- 
body, the comment was, that it 
was an excellent idea for universal 
use. Besides, we always felt that 
the retailer had the best end of it, 
and was making more profit out of 


the 











state ifthe centre rod i: oder $8 inch, 1.28 0 inch, $1.50}, and we will mail. post pai aid, 
Y faut regi ea erst el oa 

“THE JOS. A. JONES Sala. 77 Walker St., New Vork. 
had been running, Prawrens’ INK our product than we, the manu- 
reproduced it in its reading col- facturers, were.” 
umns, with a word or two of com- “You advertised then to find a 
ment. Said he: general market?” 

“Do you know that that little “No; to create the demand.” 
notice, not intended as an adver- “And what mediums did you se- 
tisement, actually brought me in lect?” 
fifteen direct orders within a week a * eading publications of various 
or two, ranging from one ‘roof’ to kind 1s. 

a half-dozen or more, and I “For instance?” 

wouldn't dare to estimate how Our first selection was the 
much additional business later on Philadelphia’ Saturday Evening 
and indirectly?” Post. It paid, and still pays. Then 

“Indeed? How did yoy happen we followed up with the Puritan, 
to strike the idea, Mr. Jones, of a Munsey’s, Century and Cosmopol- 
detached cover?” itan, and the Youth’s Companion. 

4 “It was this way. My business Let me tell you about that. We 


for years had been that of um- 
brella supplies. I had always sold 
covers ready made up, but we had 
a great many demands for ‘roofs’ 
so constructed that no sewing was 
required, and we evolved our 
‘roof’ as it is to-day. Lately even 
jewelry stores have begun to adopt 
our ‘roofs’ as goods to carry in 











published an advertisement in that 
medium on April 20. It has 
brought in replies almost every 
day since. I had so little faith in 
magazine advertising that I did 
not believe it possible to recover 
my money directly. This particu- 
lar advertisement cost $230. I 
have more than recovered my 
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money already, and there is every 
probability that it will yield me— 
directly, three times what I paid. 
I also now use the Woman’s Home 
Companion, McClure’s, Collier's 
Weekly and Scribner's. I was in 
some others also, but these are all 
now. My advertising already 
brings in orders from all over the 
world.” | 

“What other kinds of advertis- 
ing do you employ?” 

“Supplementary literature pro- 
fusely, but that is all. We are 
thinking of street cars and the ele- 
vated, the former especially. As 
for outdoor display, that may fol- 
low, but not for next season.” 

“You have only employed one 
advertisement as yet? 

“Yes; that is all. We found it 
such a puller that we have stuck to 
that one cut. Its drawing strength 
has surpassed all expectations.” 

“To revert; which have been 
your best mediums?” 

“First, Youth's Companion; 
second, Philadelphia Saturday 
Evening Post; third, Munsey’s.” 

“Can you give me proportionate 
returns ig 

“We do not know them our- 
selves as yet. We are just system- 
atizing—adopting a card index. 
This entails enormous labor now, 
but once we get it in order, a child 
could run it.” 

“Have you any idea of the pro- 
portion of inquiries to orders?” 

“Yes; about four inquiries net 
one order.” 

“And what is your course with 
inquiries ?” 

“We follow up the 
with our booklet and 
swatches of our covers; 
send out our unsolicited 
monials.” 

“How often do you get up ad- 
vertising matter, Mr. Jones?’ 

“We are turning out new matter 
continuously.” 

“Are you using fac-simile type- 
written letters?” 

“To a great extent, finding them 
effective. And we are such enthu- 
siastic disciples of advertising that 
in all our correspondence we in- 
close as much advertising litera- 
ture as the postage will permit. 
We are in the umbrella business 
as well as the umbrella ‘roof’ 
business, and sell a full line of 


inquiries 

sample 
then we 
testi- 
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umbrellas and walking sticks to 
the largest stores throughout the 


country. But though we began 
the ‘roof’ business as a side issue 
it looks as though that were going 
to be the main end.” 

“Does your advertising aid you 
in the establishment of agencies?” 

“Yes; they are established by 
our traveling men, aided by the 
advertising we still continue in the 
trade journals.” 

“By the way, what is the signif- 
icance of the word ‘roof?’” 

“We adopted it so that there 
should be no mistaking that we 
mean the covering of an umbrella, 
especially as distinguished from 
the outside cover. Besides it is 
distinctive, and I have had the 
phrase, ‘The Jones Umbrella Roof,’ 
copyrighted.” 


“And how many ‘roofs’ do you 
think you annually sell, Mr. 
Jones?” 


“Our advertising has developed 
a sale that will average fully 500,- 
ooo of them a year.” 

“And you, believe your success 
due to 

“The simplicity of the device; 
to the quality of our goods; the 
popular prices, and we advertise 
nothing but the truth.” 

“Do I understand that all your 
testimonials are unsolicited?” 

“All are voluntary. We have 
not solicited one; in fact, most of 
our testimonials come in with an 
additional order.” 

interview was 


The foregoing 

given a long time ago. At the 
request of the umbrella firm its 
publication was indefinitely de- 
layed. In the interval the con- 
cern failed. However, it is be- 
lieved that the facts brought forth 
are none the less interesting on 
that account, and the interview is 
here printed with this ee. 
—[Ep. Printers’ x sa : 








IN A NU UTSHELL. 


Neither art nor beauty, nor, 
any other quality whatever, can _ re- 
deem an advertisement which doesn’t 
get business. That is its reason for be- 
ing. It has no other work or worth.— 


indeed, 





Portsmouth (Va.) Star. 
on 
CrrcuLtaTion in big, strong publica- 


tions costs less per thousand, is worth 
more per thousand, and has less waste 
per thousand than in small publications. 
—Criticisms. 
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The Evening Wisconsin. 


4 | BULLS @m EYE. 


From Printers’ Ink, January 3d. 





ad HIS mark, familiarly known as the bulls eye (©), is 

" used in the American Newspaper Directory to indi- 

cate that advertisers value the paper so designated 

more for the class and quality of its circulation than for 

the mere number of copies printed. From Webster's 

Dictionary one may learn that among the old alchemists 
gold was symbolically represented by the sign ,@). 

This symbol is at present accorded to but few papers. 
Below is a complete list. It is probable that there are 
others equally deserving who have not yet had the merit 
mark attached. The editor of the Directory invites 
communications setting forth grounds to be sufficient to 
entitle a paper to receive this coveted mark of distin. 
guished merit. Such communications are invited not 
only from the editors and publishers of the papers under 
consideration, but also from advertisers and others 
whose views may be supposed to be wholly uninfluenced 
by interested motives or warped by anything approach- 
ing a tendency to partiality. 

Washington (D. C.) Evening Star. 
Chicago (Ill. ) Tribune. 

Milwaukee ( Wis.) Evening Wisconsin. 
Indianapolis (Ind.) Journal. 
Indianapolis (Ind. ) News. 
Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal. 
New Orleans (La.) Picayune. 
Lewiston (Me. ) Journal. 

Baltimore (Md.) Sun. 

Boston ( Mass.) Evening Transcript. 
Springfield (Mass. ) Republican. 
Brooklyn (N. Y.) Eagle. 

Buffalo (N. Y.) Commercial. 

New York Evening Post. 

New York Times. 

New York Tribune. 

Cincinnati (O.) Enquirer. 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Public Ledger. 
Providence (R. I.) Journal. 
Charleston (S. C.) News and Courier. 
Dallas (Tex.) Morning News. 
Galveston (Tex.) News. 

Richmond ( Va.) Dispatch. 




















In connection with this office we have one of 
the largest and finest Printing Departments in 
the Northwest, our specialty being Catalogues 
and Booklets. Write for estimates. 





N 
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THE picture of the hoarding re- 
produced above and the following 
matter from a recent issue of the 
Chicago Jnter-Ocean, make clear 
the interesting features of some 
church advertising recently con- 
tracted for in Chicago through the 
Gunning Company: 

The South Park Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church, South Park avenue 
and Thirty-third street, has entered 
into brisk competition with the amuse- 
ment houses. All the billboards in the 
vicinity of the church have advertise- 
ments in big letters announcing its at- 
tractions. The advertisement occupies 
a space twelve feet square, on each side 
of nearly twenty of the bulletin boards 
south of Twenty-sixth street and east 
of State. It is ‘flanked by show bills 
and pictures of celebrated men, living 
and dead, proclaiming the virtues of 
five-cent cigars. The ballet girls on 
one side kick at it derisively and on 
the other “the best man that ever lived” 
puffs clouds of tobacco smoke towards 
it. But, oblivioustoitsstrange surround- 
ings, the South Park Avenue Methodist 
Episcopal Church advertisement con- 
tinues to proclaim, night and day, that 
it has William A. Burch for pas- 
tor and that those who deny the cigar 
and turn their backs on Twentieth 
century maids in short skirts to enter 
its portals will hear “Strong Preach- 
ing,” ‘‘Excellent Music” and be sure 
of a cordial welcome. 

“Yes, we have begun to advertise in 
a small way,” said Dr. Burch to the 
reporter. 

‘In a small way, Doctor? Some of 
those letters are three feet high and 
good fat ones at that.’ 

“The advertisementsarelarge enough, 
what there is of them,” replied the 
pastor with becoming gravity. ‘‘What 
I meant to infer was that we are not 
as extensive advertisers as_we should 
be. The church cannot afford to lie 
dormant and trust to Providence to 
fill its pews. I believe in advertising. 





No business _can_ prosper without it 
and if our ive rtisement is flanked by 
vaudeville pictures the church will not 
be harmed. I am not sure but that 
is the most practical way of elevat- 
ing the stage. 

‘I am in favor of putting a display 
advertisement of our church in all the 
daily newspapers. Not exactly in the 
amusement column, but next to it. I 
believe if all the churches would | do 
that the results would be excellent.’ 

Mr. Burch said it was too soon to 
judge of the effects of bulletin board 
advertising on his congregation, as the 
signs were only now being completed. 
They will be kept up six months and 
if the venture proves satisfactory will 
be continued. He also hopes for such 
good results from this innovation that 
his church will be ready to adopt his 
plan for newspaper advertising. 

- ——s 





THE ADVERTISING SOLICITOR. 

The advertising solicitor of to-day 
must be a man well informed. He 
must not only know the field in which 
he is working, but also be well posted 
in the events of the day, as a discussion 
of them is often of assistance in leading 
up to the subject of advertising. No 
intelligent business man cares to talk 
with a nincompoop. If the solicitor has 
brains and a pleasing presence he can 
secure an audience where another would 
fail utterly. Solicitors employed by 
the best periodicals are picked men. 
They make large incomes, many from 
$5,000 to $10,000 a year. It usually 
takes years of hard work to obtain 
the experience necessary to earn these 
large amounts, but instances are on 
record in which a solicitor has reached 
this point in a_ single twelvemonth. 
The most successful solicitors are those 
who started in when young under the 
direction of experienced managers and 
worked up a line.—Fourth Estate. 

pedicel dactaccnngsiae 

Nerve in advertising implies the 
posscssion of sufficient wisdom to see 
the advisability of spending one dol- 
lar to maxe two.—Bates. 











THE THIRD SUGAR BOWL. 
SOME COMPETITORS ELIMINATED. 





In the issue of Printers’ INK of 
October 11th of last year the an- 
nouncement was made that a ster- 
ling silver Sugar Bowl would 
shortly be awarded by Printers’ 
Ink, the Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertising, to that 
daily newspaper printed east of 
the -Mississippi River, but outside 
of the cities of New York and 
Chicago, that gives advertisers the 
best service in proportion to the 
price charged. The comparison 
was the third in a series instituted 
for the ptrpose of discovering and 
making conspicuous the papers 
that are most likely to pay adver- 





Lowell (Mass.) Sun... 
Salem (Mass.) News 


SONNE CPR) BMOS. cc ccccescrsscccesses eve 
Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record..........sseeseeeees 


Paterson (N. J.) News....... 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Record ... 
Providence (R. I.) Bulletin 


Rochester (N. Y.) Democrat & Chronicle...... 


Syracuse eS ern 


ees ‘eat na ennai 
Newark (N. J.) Evening News 


Philadelphia (Pa.) Evening Bulletin........... 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Inquirer ..............++++ 
DROSS CINE.) OTB sc secccccvcccccccseveess 
Pittsburg (Pa.) Times ...cccccccccccscsscscces 


Washingto. (D. C.) Star........ ea nen 
Toledo (O.) Blade 


SE ee Oe 
Providence (R. I.) Telegram.............+++++ 


Providence (R I.) Journal .. 
Memphis «Tenn.) Commercial- Appe: al. 
Buffalo (MN. ¥.) Enguiver ........0sccecsseves 
Boston (Mass.) Globe.....+....+++0+5 — 
St. Paul (Minn.) Dispatch ..........+++. 
Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. . 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Courier. ... 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times...... 


Boston (Mass ) Puost............6- RANE AS. 


tisers a profit on their outlay for 
publicity. Like its predecessors, 
this comparison of merit has 
brought forth letters or disserta- 
tions telling in what respects each 
paper believed it excelled. In this 
way a comparison of fields for ad- 
vertising, of rates, of circulations 
valuable to the advertiser both 
from qualitative and quantitive 
standpoints, is secured. Compar- 
isons which newspapers could not 
make without being credited with 
bad taste are not at all out of 
place when the object is the pos- 
session of a guerdon of which the 
proprietor of any daily might well 
be proud. It is interesting to note 
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that the third competition has 
evoked an amount of interest and 
called forth a number and class of 
competitors which those’ which 
preceded it, interesting as _ they 
have been, could not boast. The 
list on this page gives the names 
of all daily newspapers which have 
either expressed an opinion thatthey 
were eligible for a place in the 
comparison or have at some time 
during the contest been considered 
eligible, with the circulation -rat- 
ings given them in the March, 
1900, issue of the American News- 
paper Directory and their rates in 
cents per line per thousand of cir- 
culation, based upon the circulation 
named. 

Letters from the Boston Post 


9240315 .0006 1-16 
12,500 .0006 1-16 

ceccecccecces 14,093 -0008 1-12 
cecccvececece 11,243 .0008 1-12 
6,607 ,0009 I-tt 

1£5,go2 -OO1L 1-9 

34,980 .OOLI 1-9 

eee cece ceee 29,354 ,OO12 1-8 
(964060 nso eve 20,000 -0012 1-8 
eee eres reees 75,000 0013 1-7 
CECE bac ovee 75,000 .0014 1-7 
42,103 .0014 1-7 

Tah 40 704 .OO14 1-7 

cose wenevee 112,970 .OO14 1-7 
CHOC en cemees 165,978 .0014 1-7 
igetwissuenes 33,268 | sOO15 1-6 
ee eet eeeesees 40,000 0015 1-6 
coos Cece 31,242 20016 1-6 
19,826 0018 1-5 

ee 65,601 .001g 1-5 
te eeeresesee 20,000 002 1-5 
13,985 0021 1-4 

21,716 .0023 1-4 

20 000 .0025 1-4 

75,000 0027 1-4 

20,000 .003 1-3 

18,330 .0036 1-3 

20,000 004 25 

20,000 004 2-5 

eevccocce 20,000 0062 3-5 


show its issues for the year ending 
with February 1, 1900, to have 
been 123,812 and at its run of pa- 
per rate, twelve and one-half cents 
a line, this would make its rate per 
line for each thousand of circula- 
tion slightly less than one-ninth of 
a cent a line, the rate that will se- 
cure attention when prices are be- 
ing compared. While the price a 
newspaper charges for its adver- 
tising space is not the only fact to 
be taken into consideration when 
the question is whether the service 
is cheap or dear, it cannot be de- 
nied that it is the dominating fac- 
tor. One newspaper may charge 
twice as much for space as a con- 
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temporary and still be cheaper to 
an advertiser, when the high qual- 
ity of its circulation and the char- 
acter of its prestige and influence 
is considered, but that the same 
conclusion could be arrived at 
when the rate of one is twenty 
times as high as the other, would 
not be maintained with equal confi- 
dence even by an advertising crank 
whose monomania was quality. It 
is clear, therefore, that while due 
consideration must be given to 
the character of the medium itself 
and to the extent and class of the 
field it covers, the determination of 
which newspaper gives the adver- 
tiser the best service for the price 
charged, must hinge largely upon 
price. When the price is higher, 
it must be shown that this appar- 
ent disadvantage is offset by other 
factors. This is frequently difficult 
to show, because as a rule the 
newspapers of largest circulation 
possess in addition the lowest rates 
and an amount of influence and 
prestige that rarely falls to the lot 
of publications whose columns at- 
tract a smaller number of readers. 

Perhaps a resume of what the 
various competitors have endeav- 
ored to show may best precede the 
exclusions from further consider- 
ation which follow in the present 
article. 

In Printers’ INK of November 

29, 1809, was printed a letter from 
the Salem (Mass.) News, wherein 
it claimed a daily circulation of 
16,400 copies and stated that at 
its rate of $30 for an inch a year, 
run of paper, its charge footed up 
to but one- seventeenth of a cent 
per line per thousand of circula- 
tion. It set forth that it had been 
published for twenty years at a 
cent a copy, consisted of eight to 
twelve pages of eight columns of 
twenty-two inches each, used a 
Hoe double supplement press, a 
complete telegraphic service, 
maintained eight local and twenty 
suburban reporters and circulated 
in thirty different cities and towns 
within a radius of fifteen miles, 
in which communities hundreds 
never saw another daily, it being 
so well known therein as to be 
called “the paper” instead of “the 
News.” It claimed that in one 
town of 8,500 people it sold 2,000 
copies and had no daily as compet- 


itor ; in another of 6,000 population 
it disposed of 1,300; in one of 
7,000, 1,200; of 14,000, 2,300 copies. 
In each of these there was a sal- 
aried correspondent who, by gath- 
ering up the local items, made the 
News supply the place of a local 
daily, thus making it equal—to 
quote its own words—“to 5 (five) 
distinct dailies, at rates not ex- 
ceeding what one of such dailies 
would charge.”” It concluded by 
disserting on the compactness of 
its territory, enabling it to reach 
the most distant points by six 
o'clock at night, and on the pros- 
perity of its clientage. In the 
March 7, 1900, issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK Publisher Damon endeavored 
to make assurance double sure by 
setting forth additional facts and 
arguments. He showed that there 
are 5,052 houses in Salem, but that 
the News sells about 7,500 copies 
in its birthplace, thus disposing of 
2,500 copies more than there are 
homes; he also appended a list of 
towns wherein the News is sold 
and the number sold in each. He 
claimed that about 100,000 people 
reside in the territory covered by 
his publication, and as that would 
make approximately 20,000 fami- 
lies and he sells about 17,000 pa- 
pers, he enables the advertiser to 
pursue his quarry with an ease 
attainable in few advertising fields. 
He compared his publication with 
the Newark (N. J.) News, claim- 
ing that his rates were one-ninth 
of that newspaper’s rates. The 
arguments of the Salem News 
were of a convincing character. 
To begin with, its rate for advertis- 
ing was the lowest of all the Third 
Sugar Bowl competitors; it cover- 
ed its field with a thoroughness at- 
tained by few newspapers and, by 
the lack of competition, made the 
rate possibly even cheaper than 
appears upon the surface. That 
the domain covered is compara- 
tively an insignificant one and is 
perhaps part of the field of the 
Boston dailies, is the only factor 
that may in the opinion of some 
countervail the arguments set forth 
by the Salem newspaper. 
In Printers’ INK of December 
1899, the Rochester (N. Y.) 
Democrat and Chronicle claimed 
the Sugar Bowl upon the foliow- 
ing showing of facts: A minimum 














. 
rate of three and one-half cents 
per line, with a daily average of 
more than 29,000 copies circulated 
—.001186 per line ner thousand; 
circulation net, unsold copies not 
returnable; changes and use of 
cuts at option of advertiser; home 
circulation, small percentage of 
street sales; large circulation in 
counties of Monroe, Livingston, 
Steuben, Genesee, Orleans, On- 
tario, Wayne, Cayuga and Yates, 
both through mail and agents; cir- 
culation valuable to advertisers be- 


cause among people who have 
wants and the ability to gratify 
them; general newspaper excel- 


lence, including a news service un- 
equaled by any newspaper pub- 
lished in a city of less than one 
million population. 

Of all competitors for the Third 
Sugar Bowl, the Boston Post has 
been most enthusiastic. In Print- 
ERS’ INK of December 27, 1899, 
and February 28 and March 21 
of the present year letters fromthis 
newspaper have been printed set- 
ting torth what it conceived to be 
its claims. In its first communi- 
cation was included a sworn affi- 
davit giving its circulation from 
day to day for November, 1899, 
which was claimed to average 136,- 
165 copies per day; the circulation 
for a certain day was analyzed, 
show'ng the percentage going to 
newsboys, to newsdealers, hotels, 
mail, etc.—an interesting analysis 
of how one day's issue of Posts 
is divided. The concentrated 
character of the Post's circulation 
was expatiated upon, the claim 
being that considerably more _cop- 
ies of this newspaper are sold in 
Boston than there are houses in 
the city. “Its sales in Boston and 
vicinity,” said the letter, “‘are reg- 
ularly nearly twice as large as 
nearly all of its morning contemp- 
oraries combined and about equal 
to all of its evening contemporaries 
combined.” Thelownessof the rate, 
twelve and one-half cents per line, 
was dilated upon. Comparison 
with the rates of the Salem News 
was invited and the claim made 
that that newspaper’s charge af- 
fords no fair basis of comparison 
with any Boston daily, because its 
$30 a year charge for an inch space 
is made with the supposition that 
space is not to be changed daily 
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unless electros are furnished, and 
there is no call upon Boston news- 
papers for a similar rate, as adver- 
tisers do not do business with Hub 
dailies upon this every-day fixed 
space basis. An interesting conten- 
tion made by the Post in this con- 
nection is that Salem News’ lowest 
rate is not a fair basis of compar- 
ison; if it were, urges the Boston 
daily, the Post's owncharge for sit- 
uations wanted—three and one- 
half cents a line—should be pitted 
against it; on the other hand, the 
Salem News when granting posi- 
tion charges thirty-five cents an 
inch when electros are furnished, 
or forty cents if they are not, pro- 
vided five hundred inches are con- 
tracted for, making the Salem 
News’ rate at the electro charge 
approximately (with 16,400 circu- 
lation) one-sixth of a cent per line 
each thousand of circulation; the 
Boston Post charges twelve and 
one-half cents per line, with no 
extras for position, and it claims 
that when comparisons are made, 
these two rates are the rates that 
should be compared, giving the 
Post a rate of about one-ninth of 
a cent per line against the Salem 
News’ one-fifth or one-sixth. All 
of which was interesting enough, 
but its effect spoiled to a great ex- 
tent by the fact that an exam- 
ination of the American Newspa- 
per Directory showed that that 
publication accorded the Boston 
Post a letter rating of only 20,- 
ooo and had not for the last seven 
years been able to secure from the 
Post office information concern- 
ing circulation on which a satis- 
factory rating could Le accorded. 
The editor of the American News- 
paper Directory also made the 
comment that circulation ratings 
were not accorded upon the figures 
for a specified month, but for those 
of a whole year, which the Post 
was apparently unwilling to fur- 
nish. In Printers’ INK of Febru- 
ary 28th a second letter from the 
Post was printed. In this com- 
munication a statement of circula- 
tion for every day of a year ending 
with February I, 1900, was in- 
closed, claiming it to have aver- 
aged 123,812 copies per day. It 
was stated that the claim for the 
Sugar Bowl was not, however, 
based upon the figures of the year 
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past, but upon those of the pres- 
ent; and to this end those claimed 
for January by the Boston Globe 
and the Boston Post were taken 
and pitted against each other. 
Such an action, according to the 
Post's letter, would show that for 
advertisements without cuts or 
broken column rules the Sunday 
Globe’s charges would be .00078 
per line per thousand of circula- 
tion, the Boston Post's .ooog2, the 
Daily Globe’s .o0104: for with 
broken column rules, the Boston 
Post’s .00092, the Sunday Globe's 
.00117, the Daily Globe's .00157; 
for with cuts or extra large type, 
the Boston Post's .oo0g2, the Sun- 
day Globe’s .o0156 and the Daily 
Globe’s .00209; for with cuts or 
extra large type and broken col- 
umn rules, the Boston Post's 
.00092, the ‘Sunday Globe's .00156, 
the Daily Globe’s .00314. This is 
on the basis of the Globe's claimed 
circulation, not on the 75,000 ac- 
corded it in the American News- 
paper Directory. There was a cer- 
tain cogency about all this, but the 
fact still remained that looseness 
existed about stating just what was 
meant by circ ss it was stated 
to “represent the real legitimate 
circulation of ‘anal copies of 
the Boston Post,’ whereas what 
was desired was not to be inform- 
ed as to the real legitimate circula- 
tion of copies of the Boston Post, 
copies 


but how many complete 
were printed to be circulated. In 
a letter printed in Printers’ INK 


of March 2tst the Messrs. Grozier 
gave their attention to this point 


in a manner to make their mean- 
ing clear. “By circulation,” they 
explained, “we mean the actual 


number of complete copies of the 
Boston Post printed by us in good 
faith to meet the demand of the 
public for the publication. White 
waste is not included.” The only 
trouble was that printed spoiled 
copies were not excluded; it was 
claimed that in practice it was 
practically impossible to know how 
many were spoiled, save by com- 
puting it by weight, the percentage 
of spoiled printed waste being 
stated for each month in that letter 
so that it could be deducted if de- 
sired. This, it may be observed 
in passing, amounted to approxi- 
mately one per cent of the issue. 
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It was decided that the Post’s fig- 
ures could be accepted for consid- 
eration and that newspaper has 
consequently assumed an excep- 
tionally favorable position in rela- 
tion to the possession of the Sugar 
Bowl, situated as it is in the most 
cultured city of the Western Hem- 
isphere, with the bulk of its read- 
ers in that city, giving advertisers 
a rate less than one-ninth of a 
cent for space, having a circulation 
probably exceeded by only one 
newspaper in its city and giving 
position and other privileges to 
advertisers without extra charge. 

In Printers’ INK of January 
1oth a letter from the Scranton 
(Pa.) Times was published. The 
Times asserted its circulation to 
be nearly 16,000 at present and 
claimed its lowest rate to be lower 
than that of any competitor, since 


it inserted want advertisements 
without any charge. Becoming 
serious, it stated its commercial 


rate to be sixteen cents a line, ap- 
proximating in its estimate one- 
fourteenth of one cent per agate 
line per thousand of circulation. 
Among other facts to which it 
gave attention was that its thirtieth 
birthday had been reached last 
New Year's Day; that it was an 
evening newspaper of eight, ten 
and twelve pages and had run up 
to thirty-two pages the day before 
Christmas last; that it publishes 
each day a full telegraphic report, 
has a large corps of reporters in 
the city and special correspond- 
ents in every town in which it cir- 
culates; that it is distinctively a 
home paper—well indicated by the 
fact that before last Christmas it 
received and printed 7,000 letters 
to Santa Claus from little children 
that it is accorded by the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory the larg- 
est circulation in Pennsylvania 
outside of Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg; that it is the only Scranton 
paper that swears to its circula- 
tion and prints each day the cir- 
culation of the preceding day; that 
it is the only Scranton daily fur- 
nishing detailed yearly circulation 
statements to the American News- 
paper Directory, monthly _ state- 
ments to the list of the National 
Advertiser, and whose circulation 
is guaranteed by the Advertisers’ 
Guarantee Company of Chicago, 
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after due investigation; and to 
conclude a list of convincing mer- 
its, that its circulation is as great 
as the other three Scranton dailies 
combined, a fact that the largest 
department store in Scranton rec- 
ognizes by using space in the 
Times in the same proportion. As 
for Scranton as an advertising 
field, the Times’ own words are 
compact enough to deserve repeti- 
tion: 

Scranton has a population of about 
110,000; is the metropolis of the an- 
thracite coal fields and business center 
of Northeastern Pennsylvania. In 
business, activity has been likened, to 
New York City. Its similarity to Pitts- 
burg is even more striking. Like Pitts- 
burg, it has gigantic steel and iron in- 
dustries. Like Pittsburg, it has its steel 
mills, locomotive works, drop forges, 
steel tired wheel works, nut and bolt 
works, glass works and like industries. 
It has the biggest stone dressing plant 
in the country. It is the headquarters 
of the great International Correspond- 
ence Scnools, which have 150,000 stu- 
dents. Its lace curtain works are large. 
It rivals Paterson, N. J., in the silk in- 
dustry, having tfteen silk mills, one 
the largest in the world. It has cotton 
and woolen mills, button factories, etc., 


etc. Scranton is a great railroad cen- 
ter, the Delaware, Lackawanna & 
Western, Delaware & Hudson, Erie & 


Wyoming Valley, and Central Railroad 
of New Jersey centering here. The 
Times covers this great city like a 
blanket, over 11,000 of its circulation 
being within the city limits. The bal- 
ance of its circulation is chiefly in the 
Lackawanna Valley and in _towns_on 
line of the Lackawanna and the Erie 
& Wyoming Valley Railroad, including 
Carbondale, a city of 14,000 population; 
Pittston, a city of 15,000; Dunmore, 
13,000; Olyphant, 8,000; Archbald, 
6,000; Jermyn, 4,000; Dickson City, 
4,000; Throop, 3,000; Lackawanna, 
8,000; Avoca, 4,000; Taylor, 3,000; 
Honesdale, 3,000; Hawley, 2,500; For- 
est City, 3,000; Jessup, 2,000, and many 
other towns. I submit with due defer- 
ence to the esteemed Salem News, that 
circulation in such a stirring commu- 
nity as Scranton is more valuable copy 
for copy than it is in-such a constitu- 
ency as the Salem News enjoys. 


The showing that the Scranton 
Times makes is certainly worthy 
of some consideration. Its field 
perhaps is not as good as Boston 
or Philadelphia, but it covers it 
well and at a charge that amounts 
only to one-twelfth of a cent per 
line per thousand of circulation, if 
we base the rate upon the figures 
accorded in the latest issue of the 
American Newspaper Directory— 
upon which all comparisons in the 
present competition are being made. 

In Printers’ INK of January, 
.17. 1900. the Indianapolis (Ind.) 
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News set forth its claims. It told 
how the News has long been rec- 
ognized as the Indiana family 
newspaper; how with the excep- 
tion of a few thousand copies, its 
total circulation is delivered by 
carriers to the homes of Indian- 
apolis and the larger cities and 
villages of the State. “The 
News,” said the letter, “is handled 
outside of Indianapolis by over 
700 agents, covering between 750 
and 800 towns and villages. The 
circulation in the city equals the 
paid circulation of all the other 
dailies combined. The News has 
over 300 correspondents and cov- 
ers the news with such thorough- 
ness as to make it a necessity, thus 
securing stability for its circula- 
tion. The News is a complete all 
day paper. Along with the steady 
growth of the circulation have 
come the ‘want’ advertisements, 
of which the News is the recog- 
nized medium for c:ty and State. 
The average circulation for the 
month of December, 1899, was 48,- 
608 copies, showing an average 
daily gain over the preceding year 
of 8830. The News charges 
$262.08 a year for one inch of 
space, taking run of paper. The 
average cost of advertising in the 
News per thousand of circulation 
is less than one-eighth of a cent a 
line, which fact, considered with 
that other equally important fact 
that it covers a territory where 
its influence and circulation un- 
questionably surpass that of all 
competitors, gives to the News an 
advertising value enjoyed by but 
few other papersin the country.” It 
will be seen in the list published 
in the beginning of this article the 
rate of the Indianapolis News is 
estimated at one-seventh of a cent 
per line per thousand of circula- 
tion. It is a question whether, 
when we take into consideration 
the lowness of rates of certain 
newspapers which cover their 
fields as well or nearly as well as 
the News, it has a chance to win 
the Sugar Bowl, excellent as it 
may be in all respects. 

In Printers’ INK of January 
24, 1900, the Lowell (Mass.) Sun 
had a short letter, wherein it set 
forth that its average circulation 
for the twelve months end:ng De- 
cember 31, 1809, had been 14,315 
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copies daily; that its average run 
of paper rate is $40 a year for an 
inch, which makes the charge per 
line for each thousand of circula- 
tion, based on last year’s figures, 

.00064, or about one-sixteenth of 
a cent, and that it covers its com- 
munity, which is an excellent one, 
thoroughly, all of which is strictly 


true. An examination of the 
American Newspaper Directory 
showed that the paper is being 


constantly more highly appreciated 


in its native city, having had a 
circulation of only 7,918 in the 
year 1806. In spite of these ob- 


vious advantages, a doubt was ex- 
pressed in the accompanying ed!- 
torial comment, whether, in the 
final decision, they would give the 
Lowell Sun much of a “show” 
against papers with low rates, even 
if not as low, in such excellent 
centers of population, for instance, 
as Boston and Philadelphia. 

In the Little Schoolmaster’s is- 
sue of January 31st the Commer- 
cial-Appeal of Memphis had a let- 
ter, all of which is practically in- 
cluded in the following extract: 

The circulation of the Daily 
Commercial-Appeal runs  some- 
thing over 22,000, that of the Sun- 
day over 26,000, and the weekly 
over 60,000. It has always been 
the claim of the Commercial-Ap- 
peal that its paper has only a fam- 
ily circulat’‘on, both daily and 
weekly, and it is this that has 
given it such a high standing 
among advertisers. We _ believe 
that a paper circulated in a family 


is worth five papers bought on the 
street and thrown down after 
glancing at the headl'nes. The 


Commercial-Appeal does not sell 
over its counter over 500 papers 
a day, the balance being delivered 
to families. The paper circulates in 
the surrounding States, in Tennes- 
see, Arkansas and Mississippi. All of 
the large retail dry goods people 
in Memphis use the Commercial- 
Appeal almost exclusively andthey 
say the returns are five times and 
more what they get from anyother. 

In the editorial comment which 
followed, it was shown that the 
lowest rate of this newspaper is 
five cents per line, which on the 
basis of the 22,000 circulation 
claimed, wovld make the charge 
per line for each thousand of cir- 
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culation approximate a little less 
than one-fourth of a cent. 

In Printers’ INK of February 
7, 1900, the Wilkes-Barre (Pa.) 
Record put its best foot—all its 
feet are good—forward. First, it 
told us that the city is located on 
the eastern bank of the Susque- 
hanna in the Wyoming Valley, the 
heart of anthracite coal, is noted 
for its handsome residences, pub- 
lic buildings, wealth and culture; 
that the area of the city is four 
and a half square miles, with eight 
miles of asphalted streets, and 
over seventeen miles of other 
paved streets; that the population 
is about 55,000; that it is the 
county seat of Luzerne County, 
the population of which is about 
280,000; that the city has seventy- 
five miles of electric railway, con- 
necting all suburban towns within 
a distance of ten miles; that the 
streets are lighted with electricity 
and gas. Cheap and inexhaustible 
supply of anthracite coal. Seven 
railroads, running 100 trains daily; 
that many large industries are sit- 
uated’ here; that there are eight 
banks, with capital and surplus 
of over $3,000,000 and deposits of 
$8,000,000; that there are publish- 
ed in this territory four daily and 
sixteen weekly newspapers, of 
which the Wilkes-Barre Record 
is the leading; that among other 
things may be mentioned two hos- 
pitals, a free library, fifty churches, 
Board of Trade and commercial 
clubs, finest public and _ private 
schools in State; a dozen large 
hotels, etc., etc. Of the paper it- 
self, the following facts were 
stated : 

It is the oldest daily in the c'ty, 
established in 1873, the weekly in 
1832; is the largest daily paper in 
the State, outside Philadelphia and 
Pittsburg, being twelve, fourteen 
and sixteen pages, seven columns; 
has the largest circulation of any 
paper in Wilkes-Barre, sworn av- 
erage circulation for 1899 being 
11,243 copies daily; is the only pa- 
per in this territory that prints its 
circulation figures every day and 
presents a sworn statement at the 
end of month; has built up a cli- 
entele unequaled in this section of 
readers who represent the best in- 
fluences, subscribers and readers 
being producing and purchasing . 
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classes, and because of this con- 
stituency is a ‘most important fac- 
tor in the life of the city; as an 
advertising medium is unexcelled 
in its field; is ably edited and 
widely quoted; is considered one 
of the best inland newspapers in 
the State; has its own salaried 
correspondents in nearly every 
town and borough in county; al- 
most its entire circulation is han- 
dled by its own agents and carriers 
in over 100 towns, cities and ham- 
lets within 100 miles of Wilkes- 
Barre; has a larger advertising 
patronage than any other paper in 
the State, éxcluding two or three 
papers in Philadelphia and Pitts- 
burg, it being not uncommon to 
find in a single issue, consisting 
of from twelve to sixteen pages, 
from forty to sixty columns of 
advertisements, all as carefully ed- 
ited as the news matter; no re- 
striction is placed upon the use 
of cuts nor extra charge made for 
broken column rules; is not a pen- 
ny paper, but a two-cent paper, 
50 cents per month and $6 a year, 
and is published every week-day 
morning; has no Sunday edition; 
advertising rates are low for mer- 
cantile advertising by the year, be- 
ing only twelve and one-half cents 
an inch per issue, on a minimum 
of six inches, which on the basis 
of 11,000 circulation is less than 
one-fourteenth of a cent per agate 
line per 1,000 circulation. 

Basing the calculation of rates 
on last year’s circulation figures, 
the Kecord’s charge approximates 
one-twelfth of a cent per line for 
each thousand of circulation, 
which, taken in connection with 
the other facts set forth, makes 
the Record’s showing an excel- 
lent one. Is it as good a paper 
as theScranton Times? Can either 
of them compete with the Phila- 
delphia Record? 

In the February 7, 1900, issue 
of Printers’ INK Mr. Henry 
Bright set forth the claims of the 
Buffalo (N. Y.) Times as follows: 

The Times is the only Democratic 
paper in Buffalo and is acknowledged 
to be the leading Democratic newspaper 
in New York State outside of New 
York. The circulation is amongtheclass 
of people particularly susceptible to the 
argument of advertisers and of a char- 
acter not possible to be secured by any 


other paper within the territory cov- 
ered. The actual circulation for 1899 
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on the daily edition is in excess of 41,- 
000 copies average, and the rate charged 


is .05 I-10 cents net per line, or one- 
eighth of a cent per line per thousand 
circulation, which in the territory re- 


ferred to is the most favorable price on 
a proven circulation. The circulation 
is not a matter of the past as far as 
attention to the department is concern- 
ed, as it is being constantly developed 
and improved and since December 4th 
there have been added 4,740 copies daily. 
The Times is held in such esteem by the 
local houses that it is most liberally 
patronized. The local dispiay adver- 
tising prior to Christmas was larger 
in the Times than in any other paper 
published in Buffalo. 


In a later issue of Printers’ 
INK the Buffalo Times’ circulation 
was settled at 40,174 for the daily 
and 22,994 for the Sunday issue 
for the year 1899, not received in 


time for the: March, 1900, 
Directory. At six cents a line, 
which one may _ secure’ by 


contracting for 20,000 lines, “ev- 
ery-day business, not less than a 
year,” the rate per line approxi- 
mates for the two editions about 
one-fifth of a cent per line for 
each thousand of circulation, or for 
the daily alone, about one-sixth of a 
cent. This rate should be substi- 
tuted for the two-fifths of a cent 
noted in the first part of the pres- 
ent article. It is, while low in 
itself, when compared, for instance, 
with that of the Philadelphia 
Record, which is slightly lower 
than one-ninth of a cent, compar- 
atively high. The Little School- 
master doubts whether any intelli- 
gent observer would deem the 
charges of the Buffalo Times low 
enough to make a good showing 
in the present competition. 

In the issue of Printers’ INK 
for February 21, 1900, the Newark 
(N. J.) News set forth its Sugar 
Bowl claims in a manner worthy 
of praise. It told how for a num- 
ber of years its circulation had 
exceeded 40,000 copies daily, and 

the time of writing footed up 
to 42,000. Only sold copies are 
counted as circulation, and the 
money secured from their sale is 
kept isolated from all other mon- 
eys received, and deposited in the 
bank as a distinctive amount. It 
asserted that within the city of 
Newark there are, according to 
the tax assessor, 30,000 houses, 
but that more than that number 
of this newspaper are sold in New- 
ark every evening. ‘Where,’ it 
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asked with enthusiasm, “is there 
a city which is covered so com- 
pletely with one medium as New- 
ark is covered by the News?’ 
Then it gave a list of towns closely 
allied to Newark and the number 
of the Newark News sold in each, 
showing an aggregate suburban 
circulation of 14,010, “Its great 
circulation,” said the letter of the 
News, “secured in close compe- 
tition with New York dailies, will 
prove its worth to any one who 
wishes to popularize a product. 
Its two pages of classified advertis- 
ing attest its popularity with the 
public. If an advertiser wishes 
to cover a new field, the city of 
Newark and its environs offer him 
a splendid opportunity for finding 
out just how his article will ‘go.’ 
He can advertise thoroughly yet 
economically, because one paper 
accomplishes a task that is gener- 
ally allotted to two or more in 
other cities of similar size.” Em- 
phasis was laid upon the fact that 
the rate per line per thousand of 
circulation averages only one- 
seventh of a cent per line, which 
is claimed to be really cheaper than 
it seems when the fact that the 
territory may be covered by the 
use of the one paper alone is taken 
into consideration. 

In this same issue of PRINTERS’ 
INK was printed a letter from the 
Baltimore News on the same sub- 
ject. It claimed that the News 
has an afternoon field distinctly 
its own in a city of 600,000 popu- 
lation; is published daily except 
Sunday at $3 per year, single copy 
one cent; presents all the news, 
including attractive special feat- 
ures; is the recognized medium 
for classified advertising, proving 
its local popularity ; admits no ob- 
jectionable advertisements; treats 
advertisers with equal justice and 
its rates are invariable. Calculat- 
ing its rate per I'ne for each thou- 
sand of circulation upon its pres- 
ent output, it made it one-eighth 
of a cent; when based upon its last 
year’s figures, those accorded in 
the latest issue of the American 
Newspaper Directory, the result 
secured is one-sixth of a_ cent. 
Such a charge, while fairly low, 
when not accompanied by over- 
whelming advantages of territory 
covered, or of prestige and influ- 
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ence, may hardly be considered as 
competing with newspapers just 
as good with rates about 50 per 
cent lower in. cities like Philadel- 
phia and Boston. 

The Philadelphia. Record put 
forth what it conceives to be its 
claims in Printers’ INK of Feb- 


ruary 28, 1900. It told how its 
net circulation since the first of 
January had averaged 192,000 


daily and at the time of writing 
was 197,000, the largest of any 
in the entire Third Sugar Bowl 
terr:tory. Then it told how it 
has more circulation in Pennsyl- 
vania than any other paper in the 
State; more circulation in Phila- 
delphia than any other paper in 
Philadelphia; more circulation in 
Delaware than any other paper in 
Delaware; more circulation in the 
southern half of New Jersey than 
any other paper in that territory 
and a good c¢rculation in Mary- 
land; how the population of Phil- 
adelphia is about a million and a 
quarter and the population of the 
territory in which the Philadelphia 
Record circulates is about five 
millions; how it is an incontro- 
vertible fact that the Philadelphia 
Record has a greater circulation 
in about one’ thousand cities, 
towns and villages than any other 
Philadelphia paper; and how the 
Philadelphia Record enjoys. an 
unusually good mail-train serv.ce, 
which enables it to get its editions 
to the agents in its field very early, 
so that the papers may be deliv- 
ered as they are in Philadelphia, 
viz.: by six o'clock every morn- 
ing. Then followed a discussion 
of the Record’s rates. Its lowest 
run of paper rate is twenty-two 
and one-half cents per line, which 
makes its charge per line for each 
thousand of circulation approxi- 
mate .ooIT or about one-ninth of 
a cent. Real estate advertisers, 
when they confine their announce- 
ments to single columns, may pur- 
chase space at ten cents per line 
with full display; the same privi- 
lege is accorded to summer and 
winter announcements under the 
same conditions, with the addi- 
tional one that orders for thirty 
days must be given for one time; 
steamboats and steamships may 
come in for fifteen cents a line, or 
twelve cents if contracts ‘or the 
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year are made; book publishers 
are allowed full display and the 
breaking of column rules for fif- 
teen cents a line; horses and horse 
sales under the same _ privileges 
for twelve and one-half cents. If 
one were to add these to- 
gether and strike an average, it 
would show the average rate of 
the Record to approximate one- 
twelfth of a cent per line for each 
thousand of circulation. The 
Record, as it stated, is of fourteen 
and sixteen pages, of eight col- 
umns in width and twenty-four 
inches in length; special pains are 
taken to place all advertising next 
to reading matter and to give such 
other favorable positions the 
make- up of the paper will allow. 

“Thus you will see,” says the 
Record, “that we give the very 
best service in positions, not only 
in proportion to the price charged, 
but actually without charge.” The 
good care the Record takes of all 
its advertisers, big or little, in the 
way of positions is expatiated 
upon; how solicitors call upon 
them to see how they can be help- 
ed, how foreign advertisers are 
notified of missed insertions or bad 
cuts, even before notification is 
received from the advertiser him- 
self; how discounts earned are 
promptly sent whether called for 
or not, also monthly affidavits of 
circulation, as well as several other 
matters of as much interest, are 
all given attention. Reading the 
letter of the Philadelphia Record, 
one must.come to the conclusion 
that if it does not secure the Third 
Sugar Bowl it will lose the race 
by a nose; by so short a one that 
most people will think it was a 
dead heat after all. 

In Printers’ INK of the same 
date there was published a letter 
from the Paterson (N. J.) Even- 
ing News, claiming a net circula- 
tion of 8,000 daily and a rate of 
ten cents per inch. The charges 
for space of the Mews approximate 
about one-eleventh of a cent per 
line per thousand of circulation. 
When the fact that one may pur- 
chase space cheaper in the Scran- 
ton or Wilkes-Barre newspapers 
already noticed, and in the Boston 
and Philadelphia papers almost as 
cheap, is taken into consideration 
it does not appear that the rates 


rates 


as 
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of the Paterson daily are as low 
comparatively as they appear upon 
the surface. 

In Printers’ INK of March 7 of 
the present year the Toledo (O.) 
Blade was allowed to set forth its 
claims. The Blade started out by 
expressing its sorrow for the pub- 
lisher who should get the Third 
Sugar Bowl should he have lower 
advertising rates than the Blade, 
Those rates, it contended, are the 
lowest of any daily paper of over 
20,000 circulation printed in the 
United States—one of those state- 
ments that are more easily made 
than proven. It stated that the 
Blade is an afternoon  two-cent 
daily paper, with no Stinday edi- 
tion, printing ten to twenty pages 
as a rule, with eight columns to 
the page; gave circulation figures 
for the week and compared them 
with the figures of the same week 
in preceding years, indicating a 
pleasing increase. In regard to 
advertising rates, space could be 
purchased in bulk at a price which 
meant about one-sixth of a cent 
per line for each thousand of cir- 
culation. Emphasis was laid on 
the fact that the Blade is a home 
paper, relatively few copies being 
sold to transient buyers. The fact 
that the Blade is the leading Re- 
publican paper of Ohio and is ex- 
ceeded in circulation only by the 
Cincinnati and Cleveland dailies, 
was given a place, Mr. Lane evi- 
dently not discerning that the dai- 
lies named, with charges approxi- 
mately similar to his own, in what 
most people would regard as better 
fields, dimmed the brightness of 
his own Sugar Bowl chances to a 
great extent. The Blade’s ex- 
planation of its own territory is 
interesting enough to deserve rep- 
etition here: 

Puente: -two railroads radiating from 
Toledo distribute each day to over 200 
towns something like 8,000 copies, which 
are delivered to subscribers before 7 
p.m. About 14,000 copies are delivered 
by carriers in Toledo before 5 p. m. 
The Saturday edition answers the pur- 
pose of a Sunday paper for Toledo and 
therefore has an extraordinary circula- 
tion. We cover thoroughly Toledo, the 
entire northwest corner of Ohio, a little 
of Northeast Indiana and a little of 
Southern Michigan. And_ besides, we 
cover the entire oil field of Northwestern 
Ohio. We cover all this territory better 
than all other mediums combined. The 
population of Toledo by the census of 
1890 was 81,434. It is now conserva- 
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tively estimated at over 100,000. If we 
use the divisor commonl employed to 
find out the number of families—name- 
ly, six—there are some 16,000 families 
in the city. The circulation of the 
Blade each day, therefore, fairly covers 
all the families in Toledo. And in the 
area of its distribution outside this city 
it has a greater circulation than ail 
other city dailies combined. 

In Printers’ INK of March 14, 
1900, the Boston Globe set up a 
claim for the Third Sugar Bowl. 
It told how circulation and amount 
of advertising had increased since 
its initial year and how, although 
the readers had increased over 60 
per cent, the run of paper rate, 
twenty cents a line, had remained 
the same. It stated that the Globe 
has built its business up by legiti- 
mate newspaper advertising, hav- 
ing for years been a liberal patron 
of the advertising columns not 
only of the Boston dailies, but also 
of the principal newspapers 
throughout New England, so that 
all its readers are readers of ad- 
vertising. ‘In figuring the value 


of a paper to an advertiser,” ar- 
gued Gen. Taylor, “it seems to 
me that facts other than the rate 


per line per thousand should be 
taken into consideration. While 
the Boston Sunday Globe and 
Boston Daily Globe at the twenty- 
cent rate give a low rate per thou- 
sand of circulation, the fact that in 
every fair test that has ever been 
made in Boston or New England 
the Globe has always brought the 
largest number of actual returns 
to the advertiser is a much more 
important consideration.” He 
contended that an important con- 
sideration was that an advertise- 
ment inserted in the Boston Globe 
for twenty cents a line runs for 
twenty- -four hours, going in all 
the morning and evening editions 
at the one price. Then, after ex- 
patiating upon the Globe's equip- 
ment, both mechanical and edito- 
rial, both too well known to need 
attention here, he made its circu- 
lation claims as follows: 

During the year 1899 we used over 
21,500,000 nounds of white paper. The 
Globe is, t believe, the fourth largest 
consumer of white paper in the country. 
Our circulation for February, 1900, was: 
Daily, 198,488; Sunday, 259,02 

The fact that no definite deutee 
tion statement for the year 1899 
could be secured from the Globe 
by the editor of the American 
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Newspaper Directory and that he 
was therefore compelled to accord 
that newspaper the highest letter 
rating, A, meaning that its circula- 
tion exceeds 75,000 copies per 
issue, makes that newspaper's 
chances, otherwise excellent for 
the Third Sugar Bowl, meager. 
If we accept the 75,000 as the only 
figures obtainable and divide the 
lowest rate by the number of thou- 
sands in those figures, we discover 
that the Globe’s rate per line per 
thousand of circulation approxi- 
mates one-fourth of a cent, which 
at once excludes it from further 
consideration, unless we conclude 
that its merits nullify the effect of 
what must otherwise be consid- 
ered a comparatively high rate. 

The foregoing is a brief sum 
mary of all newspapers which 
have put up claims. What is in- 
tended at present is to exclude 
from further consideration all 
which do not come up to a speci- 
fied standard. To that end let us 
set up the Record of Philadelphia 
as an exemplar and compare with 
it all competitors in our present 
list. Of the Record’s quality, of 
the excellence of the advertising 
field over which it holds sway, 
there can be but one opinion; its 
general rate approximates one- 
ninth of a cent per line for each 
thousand of circulation, with spe- 
cial rates and a present circula- 
tion that really makes it less, al- 
though for present purposes one- 
ninth of a cent will be considered 
the basis. For convenience we 
may at once exclude all newspa- 
pers charging more than one-sev- 
enth of a cent, for to make them 
equal to the Record, it would be 
necessary for them to be more than 
50 per cent better in quality, which 
is practically an impossibility. Un- 
der this ruling, we may at once 
exclude the Memphis Commer- 
cial-Appeal (one-fourth), Atlanta 
Constitution (one-third), Toledo 
Blade (one-sixth), Boston Globe 


(one-fourth), St. Paul Dispatch 
(one-third), Buffalo Courier 
(one-sixth), Buffalo Enquirer 
(one-fourth), Providence Tele- 
gram (one-fifth), | Providence 
Journal (one-fourth). Buffalo 
News (one-fifth), Buffalo Times 
(one-sixth), Baltimore News 
(one-sixth), Washington Star 
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(one-sixth), Pittsburg Times 
one-sixth. Among those now left 
we find the Wilkes-Barre Record, 
with a charge approximating one- 
twelfth of a cent, a rate so low that 
for the present we may allow 
it space. Below this comes the 
Newark Evening News, with one- 
seventh of a cent to its name, an 
excellent daily covering its terri- 
tory like a blanket of snow; when, 
however, we compare it with the 
Record, whose field is certainly as 
good and its rate lower, we are 
compelled, however reluctantly, 
to exclude it from further consid- 
eration. The Paterson Evening 
News has next place. Its lowness 
of rate, approximating one-eleventh 
‘of a cent for each thousand of cir- 
culation is the only merit of which 
it can boast, its insignificance as 
a newspaper wiping out the high 
place it attains when only rates 
are being considered. Of the In- 
dianapolis News, the next com- 
petitor, only good words are usu- 
ally heard. It may be consid- 
ered almost as good a newspaper 
as the Record, and to forge ahead 
of it in the present competition, 
must necessarily have lower rates, 
this it does not possess, and its 
exclusion is therefore imperative 
under the rules made. The sh 
competitor is the Salem Neu 
with a rate of about one- oe et 
of a cent. The News has certain 
advantages, already set forth in 
these columns, although it is a 
question whether they do not fade 
into insignificance when compared 
with the Record; for the present, 
however, the Salem News is al- 
lowed on the list. The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle and the 
Syracuse Herald, with one-eighth 
of a cent each, and the Cincinnati 
Times-Star and the Cleveland 
Press, with one-seventh of a cent 
each, all charge slightly higher 
rates than the Philadelphia Rec- 
ord, and it is a question whether 
any newspaper man could be 
found courageous enough to con- 
tend that they possess merits that 
the Record lacks to offset the 
difference. The Evening Bulletin 
and the Inquirer of Philadelphia 
also appear on the present list, 
with one-seventh of a cent credited 
to each; this rate being higher 
than the Record’s and the quality 
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certa:nly not better, if as good, ex- 
clusion follows. Next we find the 
Providence Bulletin, with a rate 
for each thousand of circulation 
the same as the Philadelphia 
Record; while the Bulletin is an 
excellent newspaper, few would 
contend that its territory equals 
that of the Record, hence its Sugar 
Bowl possibilities are dimmed; a 
fact which it appears to have dis- 
cerned itself, since it has made no 
effort to secure the prize. The 
Boston Post, with one-ninth of a 
cent to its name, is allowed on the 
list for the final comparison; many 
wilk undoubtedly bel:eve it is over- 
shadowed by its contemporary, the 
Globe, although in the city of Bos- 
ton itself the Post probably holds 
the hegemony. The Scranton 
Times, having one-twelfth of a 
cent a line, is left on the list for 
the present, perhaps only for that 
reason; but the Lowell Sun, which 
boasts one-sixteenth of a cent, is 
excluded because its rate per thou- 
sand, although the. same as the 
Salem News’, does not cover so 
good a field so exclusively. 

As a result of all the foregoing 
conclusions, we have at: the pres- 
ent time only the following com- 
petitors left: 


Wilkesbarre Record 11,243 .0008 1-12 
Salem News 12,500 .0006 1-16 
Philadelphia Record 185,902 .oo11 1-9 
3oston Post 123,812 .0OI11 1-9 
Scranton Times 14,093 .0008 1-12 


These are left as final competi- 
tors, although Printers’ INK is 
inclined to believe that the final 
and decisive choice will be between 
the Philadelphia Record and the 
Boston Post, unless the Boston 
Globe should be willing to make 
out a new circulation statement 
showing how many complete cop- 
ies it actually prints. The man- 
agers of the Globe are too good 
business men to expect the adver- 
tising public to accept in good 
faith mere records of press revo- 
lutions as bona fide circulation. 

THE HEADING. 

The effective advertisement talks 
business first, last and all the time. It 
does not waste space by talking about 
some foreign subject first. The head- 
ing should tell the story contained in 
the advertisement. It has no other 
urpose. It occupies the place of the 
allen of a newspaper article and 
should be used in the same way.—Mon- 
treal Pharmaceutical Journal, 
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A QUESTION OF QUALITY. 


RocHeEster, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1900. 

American Newspaper Directory, 
New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—We believe we 
are entitled to your emblems sig- 
nifying that advertisers value this 
paper more highly for the qual- 
ity and character of circulation 
than for the mere number of pa- 
pers printed. 

We are publishing daily more 
Rochester advertising than any 
other paper excepting the Dem- 
ocrat and Chronicle, and we get 
five-sixths of the rate charged by 
that paper, which claims a circu- 
lation of about 30,000 and which 
has doubtless furnished you with 
data, showing that th: is about 
what they had. We are making 
a canvass at this time of the city 
and find by inquiring at every 
house that on the so-called “best” 
streets the Post Express has more 


subscribers than the Democrat 
and Chronicle and three times as 
many as.the Union and Adver- 
tiser. This holds true of the en- 


tire Twelfth Ward, which is one 
of the aristocratic wards of the 
city. Generally speaking, it is fair 
to claim that the Post Express is 
in the lead among the most suc- 
cessful people of this community. 
If you should take a copy of the 
Post Express and compare it with 
any other Rochester daily paper, 

selecting each at random, you will 
find that our editorial page is 
just about equal to three sheets 
of any other paper here. Com- 
pare the page with that of the 
New York Sun. On Saturdays 
we publish a very complete literary 
page, which we have been told re- 
peatedly is more highly valued by 
publishers and writers than almost 
any other similar page in the coun- 
try. Our woman’s page is edited 
by a woman, whose literary stand- 
ing has been acknowledged for a 
score of years. The society pages 
of the Post Express have been 
criticised for being “too exclu- 
sive.” The inference is that the 
people who sent in accounts of 
their own functions are sometimes 
disappointed, for the reason that 
the society editor is “one of the 
four hundred” and guards her col- 
umns with jealous care. 
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Rochester is a city of very 
pronounced moral standing, two 
of its . Presbyterian churches 
having a membership’ which 
ranks them among the _ first 
five of the United States, 
and they are but two of nine other 
strong churches here. The Bap- 
tists are also very strong in Roch- 
ester, this being the seat of 
Rochester University and Roches- 
ter Theological Seminary; both 
Baptist institutions. The Catholic 
church is also very flourishing, as 
well as the Methodists, Episco- 
palians and other denominations. 
chase people appreciate a 
clean newspaper, and this is why 
the Post Express is so popular 
at home with the better classes. 


The Post Express, having no 
Sunday edition, appeals to relig- 
ious people. Furthermore, its 


readers who do not take a Sunday 
paper are not obliged to m‘ss Sat- 
when 


urday’s news, as they are 
they take either one of the two 
dailies with a Sunday edition. The 


Post Express is also refusing all 
objectionable advertising. 
JANUARY 12, 1900. 
In the January 3rd issue of 
PrINTERS’ INK we notice a list of 
the 23 papers now having that 
mark of distinction—the ‘Bull's 
Eye.” We get several of these 
papers in exchange afnd have been 
making an examination of them, 
with the result that we now feel 
confident you will grant us the 
mark requested. As we observe 
these papers they strike us that 
they are clean newspapers, appeal- 
ing to the most cultured classes, 
and by “cultured” we by no means 
refer to gilded palaces. There is 
plenty of culture in Rochester in 
the homes of the workingmen, and 
the people the Post Express ap- 
peals to are the people who think. 
Perhaps we should say the think- 
ing classes rather than the cult- 
ured classes, as that word seems 
to be more comprehensive. We 
notice in these papers modest 
headlines, filled up by solid and 
well prepared reading, with few 
illustrations. This is what you 
get in the Post Express. We find 
in these papers strong editorial 
pages; but not one of them excels 
the Post Express and certainly 
not more than one-fourth of them 
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can scarcely claim to be equal to 
us. We find in these papers well 
edited departntents—matters per- 
taining to music, literature and 
the arts. The Post Express takes 
no back seat to any of them in 
these respects. We find that the 
financial pages are strong in most 
of these papers. In that respect 
we are not up to a majority of 
them; but are certainly above the 
bottom of the list. We notice, too, 
that the sporting pages of these 
papers are edited with especial 
care. We inclose you our report 
of the recent prize fight in New 
York, so that you may see how 
we handle such matters. We no- 
tice a lack of objectionable adver- 
tising in most of these papers, al- 
though in the New Orleans Pica- 
yune is an advertisement of the 
Copeland Medical Institute—ads 
similar to which we have recently 
refused. We notice in the Even- 
ing Wisconsin an advertisement 
of the Royal Medical Company of 
Chicago, representing a class which 
we are now refusing. In each of 
these two papers appears an ad- 
vertisement of the Evans Chemical 
Company of Cincinnati. This ad- 
vertisement could not get into the 
Post Express at $1 an agate line. 
In substance we think our paper 
is not only entitled to this mark, 
but that it comes nearer deserving 
this distinction than many of the 
papers now in the list. The Post 
Express has age back of it, al- 
though it is not catering so much 
to the so-called old families, as 
to the families who are living in 
the present.* There is nothing an- 
— about the Post Express. 

We have just secured the entire 
list of the suspended Volksbiatt, 
which ceased publication with the 
year 1899 and which of three 
German daily papers here, is 
the only one which advocated the 
principles of the Republican party. 
The Post, being recognized as the 
soundest exponent of that party 
in Rochester, being the already 
designated official paper, feels that 
it can hold a large percentage of 
this list, which amounts to about 
1,400. We have made arrange- 
ments with the former city editor 
of this paper to come to us. He 
will continue to hand in a daily 
grist of the local German news 
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about equal to the local news for- 
merly printed by the Volksblatt. 
He is a native of Germany him- 
self and knows all of these people 
well. Furthermore, he is sending 
a circular letter over his own name 
to every one of these former sub- 
scribers of his paper, telling them 
of his new relations with the Post 
Express. When we made our ar- 
rangements with this gentleman 
we offered to print his matter in 
German type; but he tells us that 
practically every German in Roch- 
ester reads the English language; 
and that we would gain more by 
sticking to our own language. 
The addition of this list will put 
our minimum circulation just 
about 14,000. We stand ready to 
absolutely guarantee to advertisers 
that every issue for the year 1900 
will exceed 12,500 copies. 

e are now printing a review 
of the Sunday school lesson every 
Friday, which Mr. C.S. Kellogg, 9 
State street, manager for Mills- 
paugh & Green, sales agents for 
D. & H. coal, to-day pronounced 
in conversation with the writer of 
this letter to be actually superior 
to those published in the New 
York Times, and we believe those 
in the New York Times are cred- 
ited with being equal to any. Mr. 
Kellogg is teacher of a large class 
in the Sunday school of the Brick 
Presbyterian Church of this city. 
If you should write him and ask 
him what he thinks of the Post 
Express, and, for that matter, if 
you should write any of the prom- 
inent business men of Rochester 
or any of the professional men, 
we think a great many of them 
would mention the Post Express 
as being a paper of decidedly more 
character and therefore particular- 
ly valued by advertisers over other 
Rochester papers. 

Our advertising records back 
up our claim. Every day of this 
month but one we have printed 
more local display advertising 
than the Union and Advertiser, 
and you know what circulation 
they claim. 

We should be pleased to hear 
from you in this matter and to 
answer any questions you may sug- 
gest relating to either subject men- 
tioned. Very truly yours, 

Francis B. MITCHELL, Pres, 
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JUVENILE PUBLICATIONS. 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 thirty-seven juvenile publi- 
cations get credit for actual aver- 
age issues of more than one thou- 
sand __ copies. Without doubt 
Youth’s Gompanion of Boston has 


the largest issue and is_ better 
than any other from _a literary 
and educational standpoint. It ap- 


pears from the Directory that in 
1893 this paper was credited with 
an issue of 572,746 copies. For the 
three following years no return 
was made; in 1899 the Directory 
accorded it, in the absence of a 
regular statement from the pub- 
lishers its highest estimated rat- 
ing, A, exceeding 75,000, with the 
additional information that the 
communication received from the 
paper in answer to inquiry failed 
to be a satisfactory circulation re- 
port because of some shortcomings 
and that although the attention of 
the publishers was directed to the 
fault it had not been corrected. The 
rating for 1899 further indicates 
that this publication admits 
that a correct circulation  re- 
port would show somewhat lower 
figures than those credited in 
the last report. How the death 
of Mr. Ford, for so many 
years publisher and real owner of 
the Companion, will affect its in- 
terests is problematical. Possibly 
a new manager will adopt 
up-to-date methods and among 
them the giving of annual 
circulation statements in de- 
tail. Its circulation, doubtless is 
neither much above or much be- 
low half a million copies weekly. 
Of its class it has long been the 
first with no second w:thin sight. 





Young People’s Weekly of 
Elgin, Ill, stands next in 
circulation from its average 
during 1 of 228,717. The 
New York Argosy—one of Mun- 
sey’s publications—had an_ un- 
doubted average during 1899 of 
87,083. Every one knows St. 
Nicholas, but no one appears to 


know what its circulation is and 
the publishers seem indisposed to 
tell. Its estimated issue exceeds 
50,000; possibly 5,000 would be 
nearer the truth. In Philadelphia 
is a weekly called Forward, which 
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gets credit for an average issue 
in 1899 of 122,768, and Young , 
People of that city for the same 
time makes an average report of 
67,792. 


— +o —_—__ 
AFRO-AMERICAN. NEWSPA- 
PERS 


In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 twelve Afro-American week- 
lies get credit for actual average 
issues of more than one thousand 
copies and three are rated above 
five thousand. The Chicago (IlJ.) 
Appeal leads, with an average of 
13,826 during 1899. The Augusta 
(Ga.) Baptist’s average for same 
year was 6,275. The Washington 
(D. C.) Colored American showed 
no issue in 1895 less than 7,800. 
A later report covering a portion 
of the year 1899 failed to satisfy 
the Directory editor that a higher 
rating than for 1895 had been sus- 
tained. The Indianapolis Free- 
man, from an estimate which ex- 
ceeded 12,500 in 1801, has gone 
down to exceeding 4,000 in 1899. 

—_+o+—_____. 


PAPERS FOR DEAF AND 
DUMB 





In the March issue of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory for 
1900 three publications for the 


deaf and dumb get credit for act- 
ual average issues of over one 
thousand. They are Washington 
D. C.) American Annals of the 
Deaf, bi-monthly, with an actual 
average of 1,050, which has not 
fallen below 1,000 in any year so 
far back as Directory ratings ex- 
tend; Flint (Mich.) Mirror, week- 
ly, actual average 1,194 according 
to last report in October, 1 

1899 estimate exceeds 1,000, and 
New York Deaf Mutes’ Journal, 
weekly, which apnears unwilling 
to let its exact issue he known, 
but from a report of rot less than 
1,500 in 1895 is accorded an esti- 
mate exceeding 1,009 in 1&99. 


“ —~-~> > 





TIME was when a man in _ business 
got trade whether he advertised or not, 
but that day has gone by. The public 
has been educated to understand that 
the foremost merchants advertise their 
wares and that those who do not adver- 
tise are so far behind the times that no 
woman who loves to buy up-to-date 
goods should ever think of patronizing 
them.—Binghamton (N. Y.) Herald, 
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IT IS ALL ADVERTISING 





It was advertising of a sort 
when Altman’s horseless delivery 
wagons first clanged and buzzed 
their way through the New York 
streets; it was advertising when 
Wanamaker decorated the front of 
his store for the Dewey celebra- 
tion as though he were the com- 
mon council and the board of 
aldermen. It is advertising when 
Macy fills his windows with a 
wonderful, costly, unsalable Christ- 
mas pageant, and when McCreery, 
to stimulate the house furnishing 
branch of his business, makes a 
season’s feature of an Indian room 
perfect in every detail from the 
grille copied from an_ ancient 
temple to the brass box upon a 
stand; or a Marie Antoinette 
bedroom, pink and beautiful, or an 
old English hall, dark and rich. 
The band that brays in the res- 
taurant connected with this store, 
the bicycle check system of that, 
the writing room here and the 
parlor full of couches and settees 
there, are all as much designed to 
attract trade as are the announce- 
ments in the papers. They have 
become such integral parts of the 
department store system that most 
of its patrons regard them as mat- 
ters of course and would be vastly 
aggrieved if they were, by con- 
certed action, entirely removed. 
Yet they are not among the salable 
commodities of the shops, and 
there is nothing in the price of 
those commodities which pays for 
their cost. They are all part of the 
mechanism of attraction—in other 
words, of the advertising system.— 
Munsey’s Magazine. 

> 
ISLE OF MAN. 


The report just issued by the Board 
of Advertising of the Isle of Man gives 
remarkably conclusive evidence that its 
advertising has paid. Seven years ago 
they commenced their advertising cam- 
oer They have increased the num- 
ver of visitors landed on the island from 
266,685 in 1893 to 369.606 in 1899, 
veing an increase of nearly 50 per cent. 
Last year advertisements in newspapers 
were circulated to the extent of 195 
million copies; 400,000 full-page adver- 
tisements appeared in guides and rail- 
way publications; 30,000 copies of a 
free official guide were distributed; 
5,000 pictorial and letterpress posters 
were exhibited; and roo lectures illus- 
trative of Manx life and scenery were 
delivered in towns throughout the Brit- 
ish Isles.—Advertisers’ Review,London, 


THE 


250,000 


THE SATURDAY EVENING 
Post has gained about 
50,000 in circulation since 
January 1, despite the fact 
that we knocked three 
props from under it at that 
time. We stopped news- 
paper advertising, street 
car advertising, and cut 
down our agents’ work 
one-half, because our four 
Cottrell web presses are 
only capable of turning 
out 200,000 copies of the 
Post in a week’s time, 
without night work—a risk 
to overworked machinery, 
and expensive. We have 
been obliged to engage a 
night force of pressmen 
and have increased from 
200,000, January 1, to 
250,000 copies weekly. 
The new annex building 
will have six new Cottrell 
web presses—ten in all for 
Tue SATURDAY EVENING 
Post. 

Its increase in circulation 
is not due to any premium, 
club or cut rate, or sample 
copy editions. It is paid for 
at regular price—$2.50 a 
year; 5 cents a copy; be- 
cause it is wanted, and is 
read for its editorial ex- 
cellence. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHIN 
PHILADELPHIA, 


G CO. 
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“PICTURE POWER.” 
By John S. Grey. 

There are many claims made for 
the value of illustrations in an ad- 
vertisement, but one of the best 
and truest is that a picture in- 
stantly arrests the eye. No pe- 
culiar combination of words, how- 
ever attractive they may look in 
bold type, can so quickly chain 
the attention as a good illustra- 
tion, and even a poor picture has 
a power that is not possessed by 
mere type. 

What kind of pictures is it best 
to use? It is hard to tell, the 
possibilities are so infinite. All 
sorts of illustrations have been 
successfully used, and the oppor- 
tunities are still illimitable. II- 
lustrations are capable of even a 
greater number of changes than 
type. The commonest kind are 
those that depict the article ad- 
vertised, and these range all the 
way from outline cuts of a dish- 
pan or washtub to beautiful half- 
tones of a piano or organ. 

Great successes have been made 
by advertisers who have introduc- 
ed into their announcements 
photographs of well known female 
beauties. These are especially ex- 
cellent and useful when they are 
associated in some way with the 
goods advertised, as when Lillian 
Russell, for instance, is pictured 
playing upon her favorite piano, 
or Calve is shown in the act of 
mounting her chosen bicycle. 

But, for a true winner every 
time in an advertising illustration, 
commend me to the picture of a 
young and pretty child—everybody 
is captured on the instant with 
that! There is a touch of nature 





which makes us all kin in a young, 
fresh, innocent face that is full of 
wonder’ and suppressed curiosity. 
I have seen pictures of children 
that were surpassingly beautiful, 
but the delightful simplicity of 
their expressions was the greatest 
charm of all. There is a wonder- 
ful mobility in the features of a 
child, and the expression is capable 
of infinite change. Catch a clean, 
neatly dressed, and _intelligent- 
looking child with the camera, 
when the youngster is in certain 
moods, and you have a picture that 
will surely please ninety-nine per 
cent of humanity. The more nat- 
ural pose and expression the more 
will the picture be admired. 

Considerable success has attend- 
ed the use of colored children in 
advertising pictures. The young 
negro is generally full of latent 
mischief, which is not altogether 
hidden when the face wears its 
most sober looks. A photograph 
taken at a happy moment may 
prove a winner to the fortunate 
advertiser who obtains it. There 
is an inherent love of the mis- 
chievous in most of us, anyhow, 
and a good illustration of little 
“coons,” up to some of their tricks, 
proves a strong drawing card. 

It is only within recent years 
that “picture power” has been 
recognized in advertising, and the 
wonder is that its value remained 
unknown for so long a time. The 
great developments in the arts of 
photography and photo-engraving 
have helped to boom the illustrated 
ad within the past dozen years. 

—- +e - 
A wIsE advertiser sees that there is 


fire in his advertising and accuracy in 
his aim, and he gets the money, 





At this office, 10 Spruce Street, New York, The 
Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Agency keeps on file the 
leading Daily and Weekly Papers and Monthly 
Magazines; is authorized to Receive and Forward 
Advertisements at the same rate demanded by the 
publishers, and is at all times ready to exhibit 


copies and quote prices. 
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QUOTING PRICES. 
By William Woodhouse, Jr. 


I never could see the necessity 
for leaving out prices from a mer- 
chant’s announcements. 

Price is one of the most impor- 
tant things a reader of an ad wants 
to know about. An ad is supposed 
to be nothing more or less than in- 
formation. If any ad leaves out 
the price of an article mentioned 
it fails in so much to give infor- 
mation that is wanted. 

Not long ago I read an adver- 
tisement of an article. Its descrip- 
tion made me think I wanted that 
article. When I looked at the 
price I found it too far above me 
and I didn’t buy. But if ever I 
get that price that article is mine. 

While that ad didn’t catch my 
business, undoubtedly there were 
others who read it who had the 
price and who bought. But, sup- 
posing I had read the ad and failed 
to see the price quoted. I think I 
should have dropped all thoughts 
of the article, as has often been 
my case, or, if very much inter- 
ested, I might have gone to the 
store only to find that the price was 
above me, in which case my trou- 
ble would have been for nothing. 
I certainly should not have felt any 
better because of my disappo:nt- 
ment and I certainly should have 
felt that the merchant advertising 
that article could have easily quot- 
ed price and saved me trouble. 

Quoting a high price never yet 
lost a customer. [If the price is 
too high, whether I find out what 
the price is through the ad or by 
word of mouth from a salesman, 
doesn’t alter the case. The sale 
won't be made. Besides, when a 
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merchant doesn’t quote a price, it’s 
a pretty good indication that the 
price is high, anyway, or he would 
quote it. In which case, nothing 
is lost to him, nor gained. 

A low price is undoubtedly a 
trade bringer, but one can’t al- 
ways be quoting bargain prices. 
And is a merchant to fail to quote 
regular prices simply _ because 
they're not bargain prices? If ad- 
vertising is worth anything, it 
ought to help a merchant sell 
goods at his regular as well as at 
his cut prices. 

The safe rule to follow is to talk 
quality if the price seems high and 
to talk price if the price be low. 

It doesn’t hurt any dealer to 
quote high prices. I wouldn’t do 
it at all times, for that would give 
that the store is 


the impression 
high-priced and therefore keep 
away many desirable patrons. But 


I'd have it known, all the same, 
that when a buyer wanted some- 
thing especially fine, I had it. 

Folks have to know prices, any- 
way, and if they don’t like the 
prices after they've taken the trou- 
ble to hunt them up, the dealer 
who thus hides prices from adver- 
tisement readers’ eyes will likely 
find unkind words said about him. 

Modern advertising takes the 
public into one’s confidence, and 
that certainly pays. 

Hiding prices gives the impres- 
sion that the dealer knows they’re 
high and is afraid to quote them. 
And certainly that doesn’t draw 
trade. 


A THOUSAND experts may ac- 
complish the same kind of stc- 
cess in a thousand different ways. 
—The Wheel. 











The Indianapolis Press 


is not in essentials a new paper. 
a crystallization of the old and well ap- 
proved principles and policies under a 
new name and vastly improved form. 


It is 
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WHAT SOME PUBLISHERS ASSERT. 


*¢ 7 said in my haste all men are kars."—Psalm cxvi., U1. 


The paragraphs in this department are inserted without any charge or 


payment. 


A publisher who has a good story is invited to tell it as tersely as 


he can, setting up the most substantial claim he habitually uses to influence 
advertisers. Although a publisher need not necessarily refer to any paper but 


his own, there will be no objections to comparisons. 
sends is published as coming FROM HIM. 


What the publisher 
It is his privilege to praise his own 


paper all he likes, for what is wanted is what can ée said in its favor. What 
he does say, however, ought to be true—aédsolutely. 


MARYLAND. 

Baltimore (Md.) News (2).—Among 
the newspapers published in this city, 
the Baltimore News stands pre-eminent- 
ly at the head. Its circulation in Bal- 
timore is greater than that of any 
other daily of the city, and is rapidly in- 
creasing. It occupies a field peculiarly 
its own, in that it is practically the 
only afternoon paper of Baltimore and 
thoroughly covers a field which three 
morning papers divide. The News is 
strictly a clean home paper. No ob- 
jectionable advertising is admitted to 
its columns. Its special features, such 
as finance, literature and society, have 
always given the paper great popularity, 
which is constantly increasing, a fact 
attested by the steady growth in circu- 
lation. The News is a high-class paper, 
yet, being delivered to the homes by 
carriers at six cents a week, reaches ail 
classes, and an advertiser using it may 
rest assured that he is reaching prac- 
tically all the people in Baltimore it 
will pay him to reach. 

MICHIGAN. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Post-Zeitung (1).— 
Taking the large circulation into ac- 
count, the Saginaw Post-Zeitung is the 
best medium to advertise for permanent 
customers. It goes into the homes of 
the well-to-do Germans, the middle 
class, the working, the great consuming 
mass of people. It is read column by 
column and page by page every wee 
Nothing escapes the reader’s eye and it 
reaches a community that cannot be 
reached so thoroughly and economically 
in any other way. 

MINNESOTA, 

Minneapolis (Minn.) Times (2).— 
The Minneapolis Times, the only ex- 
clusively morning paper in this city, is 
recognized as the most progressive news- 
paper west of Chicago, containing more 
and later news and a greater number 
of qurastionmente than any other news- 
paper in the Northwest. The Times 
is a result producer, hence its popularity 
with advertisers and readers. 

MISSOURI 

St. Joseph (Mo.) Modern Farmer (2). 
~—-State of Missouri, County of Buch- 
anan, ss. Ben. F. Hildebrand, being 
first duly sworn, deposes and says that 
he is business manager of the Modern 
Farmer and Busy Bee, a farm and local 
newspaper of general circulation and 





EXPLANATION. 

(1) From printed matter emanating from 
the office of the paper and used in connec- 
tion with its correspondence. 

(2) Extract from a letter or postal card. 

(3) Extract from the columns of the paper 
appearing either as advertising or reading 
matter. 

(4) Ry word of mouth by a representative 
of the paper, 





published in St. Joseph, Mo., and that 
the actual circulation (paid) of that pa- 
per for the month of January, 1900, was 
24,250 copies. That the circulation for 
February, 1900, is the same number of 
copies. Ben. F. Hildebrand, Business 
Manager. Subscribed and sworn to be- 
fore me this fifth day of February, 
1900. William C. Gow, Notary Public. 

St. Joseph (Mo.) News (1).—The 
one paper in St. Joseph that makes a 
sworn statement as to its circulation— 
and advertisers are invited to investigate 
its claims and test its pulling qualities. 
A study in steady growth: Average 
daily circulation for 1895, 7,935; aver- 
age daily circulation for 1896, 8,092; 
average daily circulation for 1897, 
9,772; average daily circulation for 1898, 
16,051; average daily circulation for 
1899, 16,436; — daily circulation, 
January, 1900, 20,0 

St. Louis (Mo.) Post- Dispatch (1).— 
Carries more business on the six secu- 
lar days than the two morning papers 
combined, and has double the circula- 
tion of either in the city of St. Louis. 
Also sold and circulated in 1,800 towns 
outside of St. Louis. The Sunday has 

20,000 circulation, or 30,000 more than 
the next highest. Far and away ahead 
of all comers both in quantity and qual- 
ity. 

NEW JERSEY 

Trenton (N. J.) Times (2).—Which 
was _ recently reorganized has guaran- 
teed its circulation for November, 1899, 
as over 4,000 copies; for December, 
1899, over 5,000; for January, over 
6.000, and the average for February 
will exceed 7,000 daily. This circula- 
tion is larger than that of any other 
daily in Trenton and is probably larger 
than the combined circulation of the 
other dailies in Trenton. Before the 
present year has passed the Times’ cir- 
culation will have reached 10,000. You 
see we are growing at the rate of 1,000 
copies per month. 

NEW YORK. 

New York (N. Y.) Evening Post (3). 
—In the year 1899 the Evening Post 
printed more advertising of books and 
periodicals than ever before appeared 
in any American daily in the same length 
of time—z200,746 agate lines, a gain of 
21,124 agate lines over 1898. This, not- 
withstanding the fact that of the 

vening Post there were only 309 issues 
during the year, while the morning 
papers published every day in the year. 

New York (N. Y.) © International 
Journal of Surgery (1).—In point of 
circulation, which averages over 28,000 
copies per month, the International 
Journal of Surgery leads all other 
monthly publications of standing. It 
was the first journal to take up special 
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subjects and discuss them in serial form, 
It is the only practical surgical journal 
published, and as such it appeals to 
95 per cent of the entire medical pro- 
fession of this country. It is a satis- 
factory result-bringer for advertising 
sag and it is indorsed as such 
by experienced advertisers, who are its 
most liberal patrons. Its immense cir- 
culation is of especial service for ex- 
ploiting the value of the New York 
pharmaceutical or chemical products as 
the opinion of its large circle of read- 
ers can be obtained in a short period, at 
a great savifg in expense and time. 
Troy (N. at) Budget (3).—As the 
Troy dailies publish no Sunday issue, 
the Budget has the readers of all the 
Troy dailies for its field of circulation, 
consequently it fills the place that the 
Sunday editions of all the Troy dailies 
would and is in no sense what is termed 
a weekly paper, but a daily for Sunday 
for Troy. It is the official paper of 
the county (and but recently of the 
city) and a member of the Associated 
Press. It has all the facilities of a 
modern city newspaper and goes to press 
with its last edition with news up to 
4 o’clock Sunday morning. It is_ a 
twenty-page paper with all the benefits 
that come from long time establishment. 
Its first issue was published before Troy 
was a city. It saw the light of day 
June 20, 1797, in Lansingburg, then a 
prominent place at the head of naviga- 
tion on the Hudson River, now soon 
to be a part of Troy. It moved to Troy 
in the very first of the nineteenth cent- 
ury and for many years was published 
at the Sign of Franklin’s Head, a sign 
that became a trade-mark to the Budget, 
a sign that became famous not only in 
this country, but in England and France 
and was the subject of numerous news- 
paper articles in both countries. With 
its fast running perfecting press, its 
team of Linotype machines, its four 
floors occupied by the different depart- 
ments in the active preparation of a 
modern newspaper, each one of the 
floors models of equipment in newspa- 
per facility, the office on the ground 
floor being one of the finest in North- 
ern New York, the Budget believes in 
its abilitv to cope with the demands of 
the coming century in making an up-to- 


date newspaper. 
OHIO. 
Akron (Ohio) Sunday Companion 
(1).—The Sunday Companion is_ an 
illustrated Catholic Sunday _ school 


weekly, devoted to the cause of educa- 
tion. It is unique in its field, because 
there is no Sunday school paper in 
the Catholic Church covering the same 
field as the Sunday Companion. Our 
advertising space is limited to sixteen 
pages, and pay no objectionable 
advertisements will be inserted at an 
rice. he advertisements | being all 
igh-class and the space limited to _six- 
teen pages, makes the Sunday Com- 
panion more desirable than the large 
magazines with from sixty to one hun- 
dred and fifty pages of advertising 
matter. 

Cleveland (Ohio) Leader (1).—The 
phenomenal increase in the circulation 
of the Cleveland Leader, since the re- 
duction in price has been made general, 
has placed it still farther in advance of 
all other Ohio newspapers. Circulation 
evenly divided between morning and 
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evening, although they_ reach entirely 


different subscribers. It reaches all 
classes. 
Cleveland (Ohio) World (1).—The 


world is cheap only in price, one cent 
per copy. It is a high-grade afternoon 
paper and reaches 2,188 towns outside 
of Cleveland every day. Best value for 
the money, and rates lower in propor- 
tion than any Cleveland daily. 

Columbus (O.) Ohio StateJournal (2), 
—The following comparison of Colum- 
bus, Ohio, newspapers is full of inter- 
est: In January, 1900, the increase in 
inches of paid advertising carried b 
the Ohio State Journal, compared wit 
the same month of 1899, was 17.8 per 
cent. In the same month the increase 
made by the Columbus Dispatch, over 
January, 1899, although it was issued 
seven days per week in 1900, instead of 
six days in 1899, was only 15.8 per 
cent. The Columbus Press-Post made 
no gain in January, 1900, compared 
with January, 1899. In other words, 
the Ohio State Journal made a larger 
increase in its volume of advertising, 
at a higher average rate, than both the 
other established newspapers of the city 
of Columbus. 

Dayton (Ohio) Daily News (3).— 
The Dayton Daily News is doing busi- 
ness on an honest, above-board basis. 
A canvass recently made of that city 
shows the News to have a larger cir- 
culation than any other daily there; 
hence the following offer: ie upon 
proper investigation you do not find 
that the News has the largest circulation 
of any daily paper in Dayton—and 
more than that—a circulation greater 
than that of all other Dayton dailies 
combined, we will give you space for 
your advertising free. 

OREGON, 

Portland (Ore.) Oregonian (1).—A 
leader for 50 years. ‘“‘No parallel case 
in the United States.” ‘A single rich 
and prosperous paper controlling a ter- 
ritory of about 1,000 miles square.” 
A metropolitan medium with a powerful 
constituency and all its own. For a 
half century regarded as an undisputed 
leader. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Philadelphia (Pa.) Item (1).—The 
great “‘want medium. Tested repeat- 
edly and never fails. The recognized 
leader of the whole afternoon proces- 
sion. Circulation greater chan all the 
other six afternoon papers combined. 
A quarter of a million dollars in print- 
ing presses. Most thorough distribu- 
tion service of any Philadelphia paper. 

Pittsburg (Pa.) Index (1).—Does not 
claim to be known all over the world 
or to have a large circulation in New 


York, Chicago, Philadelphia and the 
other great cities in this country—or 
England, Germany and France—but 


what it does claim and can prove is 
that it has the largest weekly circula- 
tion in Pittsburg and Allegheny, and 
that is why it pays advertisers to use 
its columns. 


TEXAS. 

Austin (Texas) Statesman (1).—Only 
morning paper published at the capital 
of the Lone Star State. Sole source 
of information, and an important med- 
ium for all advertisers covering Central 
Texas, and a territory in which it has 
no competition. 
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IN WEST VIRGINIA. 
Morcastown, W. Va., Mar. 17, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

There are some original advertisers 
down here in the West Virginia mount- 


Wuat I Don’t anv I Do. 
I don’t claim to be the largest dealer 
in town. 
I don’t give short weight or measure 
in groceries or produce. 
I don’t make any earn ee A between 
the rich or poor. I treat all alike. 
don’t sell wall paper 14 yards to 
the roll for 16-yard paper. 
I_don’t sell wall paper at a living 
profit and charge four profits on border. 
I don’t buy inferior grade of goods 
and sell them for the best. 
I don’t buy goods on time and make 
the customer pay for that time. 
I don’t sell goods less than cost. 
I don’t charge = unreasonable profit 
on the goods To 
do claim to , EE the largest 
wall paper concern in the United 
States. 


I do give full weight and measure in 
what I sell you. 
I do sell goods to the poor at the 
same price as to the rich. 
do sell = border for paper at the 
same profit that I have on paper. 
I do buy the best goods I can get. 





I do i cash for my goods and dis- 
— all bills. 
do — a reasonable profit on the 
ine I sell 


do want to say to the people of 
Grafton and vicinity that my spring 
stock of paper is now in and that I can 
furnish paper from 10 cents to $3.00 a 
roll. High art novelties, Lucreta, Wal- 
ton’s and Decorative supplies of all 
descriptiqns on short notice. 

Please give me a call and see what 
I can do for you in connection with 
the wall: paper business. 

I carry a general line of staple gro- 
ceries. Thanking you for past pat- 
ronage, and hoping to have the con- 
tinuance of the same, I remain 

ours, T. Gooptne, 

Proprietor of the Reliable Wall Pa- 
er and Grocery House, West Main 

Street, Grafton, W. Va. 





ains, as the a pended clipping from 
the Grafton wn Va.) Sentinel indi- 
cates. Yours truly 

Ep. M. HEEerMans. 


+98 

CARS AND NEWSPAPERS. 
Some narrow-minded newspaper pub- 
lishers have chosen to take the ground 
that car card advertising must be re- 
garded as a formidable competitor to 
their business. They have even gone 
so far as to start a legislative opposi- 
tion to permitting street car companies 
to display advertisements in their cars. 
They are simply. running away from 
their shadows. wo New York dailies 


carry more advertising than all the 
street cars in the United States. If all 
the general advertisers of this coun- 


try were clamoring for street car pub- 
licity, and each were anxious to cover 
the country, but willing to confine him- 
self to a single space in each car, onl 

twenty-eight could be accommodated, 

and these would, part of them, have to 
forego the use of some systems, as some 
cars have only eighteen spaces.—Fame. 





PRINTERS’ INK 


ABOUT “IN MORMON TOWN.” 
’ Office of 
Epwarp F. Coiporn. 
Satt Lake City, Utah, Mar. 13, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

I bow my _ respectful acknowledg- 
ments for your complimentary reference 
to Popperton Place advertisements in a 
recent copy of your celebrated little 
journal. I value highly your publica- 
tion and am much honored by its fa- 
vorable opinion. After all I suppose 
what the advertiser most desires is to 
have his advertisements read; if he 
attains that end he may be said to be 
a success. May I be permitted modest- 
ly to say that one way to have an ad- 
vertisement read is to write it so that 
people will read it? The disposition 
of the public is to dodge the adver- 
tiser and sometimes the “stealthy par- 
allel’ ds better than the onslaught. It 
soon “gets on” to the headline tricks 
and the stock of common “stuff” which 
many large advertisers persistently in- 
flict. If the first few sentences of a 
book entertain you are you not thereby 
coaxed to read more? and if an adver- 
tisement entertainingly leads the reader 
along to its end have you not accom- 
plished your purpose? 

The prints of the country are paid, 


I am told, fabulous sums by large con- 
cerns for advertisements which don’t 
seem to me to advertise. They repel 


rather than attract and carry upon 
their faces the announcement that they 
are advertisements. But then I am not 
an expert and omnes I have no right 
to criticise them. I notice you print 
Popperton Place “upper case. I always 
use the little p’s—somehow they don’t 
seem to be so intrusive—so much in- 
clined to advertise advertisements. But 

am tresspassing upon your good nat- 
ure with these unsolicited reflections. 
It would give me_ pleasure to show you 
the splendors of Salt Lake and the glo- 
ries of Popperton_if you ever happen 
out this way. Respectfully, 

Epwarp F. Corsorn, Gen’l Mgr. 


>-— 





An ordinary nipple when bent alten 
off the flow of milk and increases the 
of 7ir through baby's sucking 
lips. Air in baby’ '3 stomach causes colic. 


DAVIDSON 


4@ No. 48 


hat cannot collapse. 


Health 
has a collar*¢ 
of mill is constant. ‘he ingress 
Serene rae, Ya little collar which no 

nipple h: 


“Fhe flow 
ror air causing 


other de of Pure Para Rub- 
ber. A sample sent 5c., 60c. a dozen. 
“* Mothers’ Free’ Library i, (atx little 3 
booklets) free. Sz 
AVIDSON RUBBEKCO. #oE 
: az Mux Sr., Boston. 





AN ADVERTISEMENT THAT ATTRACTS THE 
EYE AND CONVINCES THE MIND, 
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POLITICAL. 
Kenton, Ohio, March 14, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 
Here is an advertisement which ap- 
peared in the News-Republican, Kenton, 


To 
Republicans. 


I am a candidate for Mayor and ask 
the support of all the good people of 
Kenton. ! have lived in Kenton 38 
years and this is the first time my 
name has ever been announced as a can=- 
didate. I have always been loyal to the 
Republican party because | have al- 
ways believed it was right. 

I pledge myself if elected [Mayor of 
Kenton to administer its affairs faith- 
fully and honestly, according to law, 
and for the benefit of the whole people 
without discrimination on account of 
creed or color, nationality or party 
Every man an equal chance with every 
other man, 

At the Primary Election Friday even- 
ing please put an X before 


BRUNSON 


Of Course. 


O., March 12. It is the kind of ad you 
seldom, if ever, see. 
Vv ery |, \ 
Frank B. WIitson. 








————~a> _____ 
BELGIUM’S ADVERTISING 
SCHEME. 


Belgium, instead of spending vast 
sums in reconstructing its war fleets, has 
determined to use the appropriation in 
fitting out a peace navy, the duty of 
which shall be to introduce the Belgian 
nation, its flag and its products to every 
port of importance in the world. In 
other words, instead of battleships, 
cruisers, gunboats and other destructive 
craft, the projected Belgian fleet is to 
consist of state ships fitted with samples 
of Belgian products, and these vessels 
are to be kept plying from port to port 
in African, Asiatic, American and Aus- 
tralian waters. By this means it will 
be possible for the nation to come thor- 
oughly in touch with the world. Al- 
ready two ships are practically ready 
to be put in commission and eters are 
to be constructed at once, so that by the 
time of the big Belgian exposition at 
Liege, in 1903, the nation and its prod- 
ucts will have become thoroughly in- 
troduced to the world. According to 
present intentions, the industrial navy 
will consist of seven or eight ships that 
shall be state property. They will be 
manned by sailors wearing the Belgian 
uniform and will carry some marines. 
The ships will be protected by a few 
guns, but they will, be so constructed 
that in case of actual war they could 
be easily used as an armed fleet.— 
Business Magazine. 


STREET CAR LIMITATIONS. 

There are few things for which the 
ear card is at first entirely unsuited. 
When an argument has to be made for 
a new product, the best that a car card 
can do is to keep the subject alive in 
the public mind. The argument must 
be made elsewhere. This is because of 
the a, —. —¥ on the de- 
signing of cards. a must contain 
no text that cannot be easily read 
by the average human eye at a dis- 
tance of ten feet. There must be some- 
thing to catch the eye first, either a 
a? or a type display, which takes 

ace. So the number of letters avail- 
ab nle in a space eleven by twenty-one 
inches is very limited. But granting 
that no ——— is necessary, that the 
aim of the advertiser is simply to keep 
his trade-mark or trade-name at the 
front, the car card is the most econom- 
ical of all devices. And it is the aim 
of every well advertised business to 
reach this stage.—Fame. 

conamccnndallilltiacmimmnsiili 

Ir you’ve got something to offer a man, rest 
assured he will welcome your ad and give it a 
hearing if you say it right and print it right, 
And every different way you print it may 
right—right for certain ones. Change it oftea 
and in the long run you'll hit ’em all.—Profit 
able Advertising. 


a 
Classified Advertisements. 


vertisements under this head two linesor more, 
“otthout ded 1m Ove wweek 25centaaline. Must be 
handed in one week in advance. 


WANTS NTS. 


DVER Lemmy for the Evextne Post, 
Charleston, 8S. C 


FIRST-CLASS i aa window dresser and card 
writer. H.M. CALDWELL, Louisville, Ky. 


EMALF linotype operator, speedy, on evening 
paper;8 hours. THE DAY, New London, Conn. 


A DVERTISEMENTS for the paper with ages 
local circulation in Charleston, 8, C 
EVENING Post. 


R EPORTER, experienced and hustling young 
newspaper man, wants position on daily. 
“ NEWS,” care Printers’ Ink. 


ORRESPONDENT wants to_ represent one or 
/ two more pape! at Paris p apOeIOn. 
Address “ H. L. C.,” care “care Printers ’ Ink 


Hv F- sous es ee guaranteed). one col. $1; 
1. $2; & doz. $10 hareet, 

10¢. Fare nch. Send good photos. B 

ENGRAVING con Columbus, O. 


ESIGNER for advertisements on well known 

mechanical paper (New York.) Whole or 

part of his time can be utilized. Aadress, with 
particulars, * Office 





‘PERMANENT,” This 


Pisuperint Thorough ugh, practical foreman and 


superintendent of large job and new: 
xperience.sevks position; proofreader and d book. 
Keeper. JOHNSON, 44 Herkimer St.,Brooklyn,N. Y. 
y= clever young pen and ink artist. Will 
riginate and draw catchy yo 
ae or ony work of a similar nature. 
ces ome g ~ low. Address “SKETCHES,” 


, a CLASS = and all round n 

r man, a coll 

— position = m' oTeatern daily from re- 
be pleased to 


Bear f from r "that needs the services of 
ma per ” care of Printers’ Ink. 


> camnia know all details 
ness; also adv. de (newspa- 
pers shteining - iy —2- distribution, etc.); 
e 


t writer; 
experience, highest referee Preferences, ability, Integr 
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wy for 5-line advertisements 4 weeks $10, 

100 Illinois newspapers: 100,000 circula- 

tion LF. 4, a, Western weekly 
rate. Catalogue on application. 
NEWSPAPER U UNION, 10 Spruce St., New Ta. 
This price includes PRINTERS’ INK for one year. 


STUCK CUTS. 


REPRODUCTIONS of art of art subjects and from 
photos. Sample sheets for stamp, STAND- 
ARD OF NEW YORK, 61 Ann St. 


——- +o - 
STEREOTYPE OUTFITS. 


pete outfits $17 up; Hot ana Cold 
luded ; make your own cuts in 

white op black and Granoty +4 etching. Send 

stamp. H. KAHRS, 240 East , New ork. 





HALF-TONES. 


|S fs aye NE, 10c. an inch; minimum $1.00. Zine 
4\éc. one col. ores oe oe $1.10, half 
shade $1 25, full shi $1.76. a accom- 


pens order. ART ENGICAVING Co., ing- 


eS 
NEWSPAPER INFORMATION. 


yo latest newspaper information use the lat- 
est edition of the — i NEWSPAPER Dt- 
RECTORY, issued March 
dollars. Sent free on receipt 
ROWELL & CO., 10 — t., 


Price, five 
+ of price. GEo. p. 
New York. 





BOOKS. 


m necessary. Just send us 
we will send youacopy of our 

over 200 recipes for cook- 
in ‘with wine, brandy, etc., and 50 different di- 
rections for making fancy drinks at home. C. E. 
SWEZEY, with Brotherhood Wine Co., N.Y. City. 
+or 


POSTAL CARDS. 


We can save you money on them. Will 
furnish and print at the following prices, 
an one 2S, .: form or matter (one side 
only): 500 $10.25; 5,000, $50.50; postal 
count, good he mag r 
shown if desired. fend cash with 
r thou- 
& SON, 


e a special billhead at $1. 30 p 
Printers, Fourth & Chestnut, Philadelphia. 
> 


O label or cou 
Fae 7 name an 
book containin, 


We hav 
sand that will interest you. LOUIS FIN 


FOR SALE. 
INOTYPES oe sale, sale, 2d-hand, good as 
cheap. “C. O. H.,” care of Printers’ Ink. 
TONEMETZ rams B ress, 8,000 per hour, 


S anes or ei $1, 000. Now in 
daily use on THE ES RTERPRISE, Brockton, Mass. 


fess ey — combination of ad- 
pace in Philadelphia. PHILA 
DELPHIA & READING RY.CO. Chas. A. Kli 


new, 


dv Agent; Reading Terminal, Phila. 
8 1, 50 BUYS model job office in Connecti- 
» cut, city of 25,000. Pony cylinder, 


2 jobbers, nower cutter. electric motor,etc. Cost 
. Big bargain. Lock Box 104 ,Danielson,Conn. 


ow million or uore = riginal letters from "95, 
, 798, and ill be sold in lots to 
suit the ae. The ey ine never been copi 





or wi t me know the ght. Wilt ce want and 
I will make the oes = right sell for cash 
only. Address GPP, rman . 
Tyrone, Penn. 


7 VERY issue of PRinTERs’ Ink is religiously 

4 read by many newspaper men and printers, 
as well as by Wo patos ss you want to buya 
paper, or to sell a paper, or ink, the thin 
to do is to announce mae fesi 
advertisement in PRINTERS’ IN 
25 cents a line. As a rule, one insertion will do 
the business. Adi PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce 
8t., New York. 


Hire purchased the sed the entire oy 4 of the 
Utica HERALD, we offer the following 
machinery for sale: One Hoe perfecting press, 
printing 8 pages 10,000 per hour, including com- 
lete stereotying outfit, turtles, c 8, etc., four 
Mergenthaler linotype’ machines, one large Hoe 
medium size Hoe drum 


drum cylinder press, on 
CA EVENING DIS- 


PA er a, Address UTI 
Utica, N. Y. 





PRINTERS’ INK. 


NEWSPAPER PER BARGAINS. 
CASH opens up a great proposition 
x 5 3000 & Seeskacias ted nigga 5-5 14,500 
eiroulation ; AR 350 circulation ; making big 
money. Owner very sick—balance e te’ 
$: 000 ed a big vem bargain in Indiana.” 





uire 500 or more—buys a 
money- ouaktng new paper P in Idaho. 
Owner has enough and wishes to retire. 

$1, Spat oheee ee: 700 or more cash—buys a 
ayy ng week x property in Oregon. 
000 buys a reliable weekly property in large, 
fast growing New England town 
ease New York State weekly— if bought 
on ied ng a profitable business. 
ys a dandy _wenery and job business 
within’ 7B. mulles of Alba 
500 buys a splendid Democratic weekly in 
Wyoming. siness shows a profit of $900 for 
six months. 
Dailies and weeklies in 38 States. Send for my 
special list. Any reliable properties for ‘sale, 
* David ” knows about them. 
Cc. F. DAVID, intone, Mass., Confidential 
Broker, and Expert in Newspaper Properties, 
ed 





GREAT DAILY—FOR SALE. 


On of the very best oony properties in New 
England States, to wit 
,000—$5,000 or more down—buys agreat daily 
m osition. Doing a prosperous business in one 
- the — thrifty, fast-growing cities in Massa- 
cbusetts 
A man ‘with $3,000 to $5,000 in cash can control 
a «Dailies vee! kly proposition 
lies and weeklies for sale in other States by 
DAV!P, Confidential Broker in Newspapers, 
yp Vg Mass., 28 years’ 1 Chania 





PERFECTING PRESS FOR SALE. 


wi print 6,7 or 8 column, 8,000 to 10,0¢0 per 
hour, printed and folded papers. Press is 
guaranteed by the makers and present evan. 
Kiso a full stercourpiner outfit. Can be aoe 
at a very reasonable price and has been used but 
very little. AddressC. F. DAVID, Abington, Mass. 





EER 
MAILING MACHINES. 

AN-AMERICAN, Matchless Maiier. pat. Jul.’99. 

REV. ALEX. DICK, 43 Ferguson Ave., Buffalo. 
——— +o, 

SUPPLIES. 
pas paper is petted with ink manufactured 
by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK CO., 
Ltd., 13 Spruce 8t., New York. Special prices to 
uyers. 


P 








ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
NUCEELL MAGAZINE, Boston. 
(THE EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C. 
[BE EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 
‘| He EVENING POST, Charleston, S. C. 


UBSCRIPTION premiums wanted. 
TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. 
tlhe d best advertising a in Charleston, 
S. C., is THE EVENING P Post. 
ICKELL MAGAZINE - its circula- 
tion claims, under a $1,000 forfeit. 
(RE EVENING POST, of Charleston, 8. C., 
claims the largest local circulation. 
TT! official journal for all city advertising of 
Charleston, 8. C., is THE EVENING Post. 


= on FARM AND TRADE Nashville, 
Tenn. It’s growing. Only l0c.aline now. 


FARM AND 
4 





40) WORDS, 5 times, 25 cents. ENTERPRISE, 
Brockton, Mass. Circulation exceeds 6,000. 


DVERTISERS’ GUIDE, Newmarket, N. J., “ig 
line. Cire’n 4,500, Close 24th. Sample free 


i 

A™ person advertising in PRINTERS’ INK to 

the amount of $10 or more is entitled to re- 
ceive the paper for one year. 


T™: pivertiins forall the departments of the 
city o' rleston, 8. C., is done under 
contract enolustvely in THE EVENING Post. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 


A B perfecting press, lino’ machines 
and a building of its own is evidence of 
be prosperity of THE EVENING Post, of Charles- 
Ts Southern farmer boy swears by FARM AND 
. Nashville, Tenn., the only paper in 
the ont ‘published in his’ interest, —10c. per 
agate line. 
Nae: MAGAZINE ad rates, 30c. agate line ; 
50 page ; 5, 10 and 20 per cent dis. on 3,6 and 
12 mo. orders ; the lowest magazine rate. Figure 
it out yourself. 


T°; reach the prosperous farmers of the South 

try FARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. ; 10c. 

per agate line. Forms close 25th of month’ pre- 

ceding date of issue. 

‘i ue only farmer boys’ paper in the world is 

ARM AND TRADE, Nashville, Tenn. If you 

want eo reach that class the best and only me- 
dium is FARM AND TRADE. Rates 10c. per line. 


se = Seg’ COAST FRUIT WORLD, Los Angeles. 
Cal. Foremost farm home journal. Actual 
average 5,053 weekly. among wealthy ranchers ; 
growing rapidly ; 5¢. agate line ;no medicine ads. 


ARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
Exceeds 10,000 every issue. 
Three hundred recular advertisers. 
DANIEL T. MALLETT, Publisher 
Broadway and Murray St., New York City. 


[He WESTERN CHURCHMAN, Denver, Colo., 
is one of the best mail order papers in the 
West. Our Easter number will be a beauty. Cir- 
fgg 5,000, See Rowell’s Directory, page 
1186, Se. a line. 10 per cent discount by 
year. 
T= EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., will 
publish want advertisements at one cent a 
50 inches display tor $15; 100 inches, 


word net ; 5 
25 ; ; 300 inche: 8, $69 ; 500 inches, $0; 1,000 inches for 
$165. Additional c harges for position and break- 


ing of column rules. 


A BOUT seven-eighths of the advertising done 
fails to be effective because it 1s placed in 
papers and at rates that give no more than one- 
eighth of the value that might be had by placing 
the same advertising in other papers. If you 
have the right advertisement and put it = ‘the 
right papers, your advertising will eT toe rre- 
spondence solicited. Address GEO. P. 
ROW ELL ADVERTISING AGENcy, 10 Spruce 8t., 
New York. 
D* HEROLD DES GLAUBENS, of St. Louis, 
Mo., a Catholic weekly. founded in 1850, 
proves a_ circulation exceeding 3 30,000 copies 
weekly. Rate, 70 cents per inch on 3 or more 
insertions. Discounts, 10 per cent on 104 inches 
15 per cent on 260 inches ; 20 per cent on 520 inches 
—a lower rate than is offered by any other relig- 
ious paper in the United States on guaranteed 
circulation, Write home office or OTTO KOENIG, 
Eastern Agent, 737 Park Row Buliding, N. Y. 


O* March 5I purchased Home Lire, an eight- 
year-old family paper with 25,000 circulation 
sworn, The paper has been published at Caro, 
Mich., and hereafter will be issued from Pont- 
jac. ‘It has always id advertisers. I shall 
push the circulation to the 100,000 mark before 
anuary 1, 1901. I will consider plans for accom- 
Plishinic this until od it and one or more of 
them will be accepted. Ample appropriation. 
HARRY COLEMAN, Publisher, Pontiac, Mich. 


‘|; HE HOME MAGAZINE, OF NEW YORK, is in 
its thirteenth volume, having been siarted as 
the Commercial Travelers’ Home Magazine. A 
year ago the name was changed to the ous 
MaGazing, and the office removed to New York 

‘ity. Since then the energies of the MAGAZINE 
have been devoted more to pushing the circula- 
tion than toward building up the advertising 

tronage, upon the principle that circulation 
is absolutely essential to give advertisers satis- 
factory results on their business. 

The circulation is now 50,000 copies, actually, of 
which about 31,700 are regular subscribers and 
the balance news-stand sales, exchange and ad- 
vertising copies. A feature about our circulation 
is that we deal direct with the news trade outside 
7 the American News Co. 

Our rate is $60 per page net, half and quarter 
peges pro rata, or 40 cents per agate line. 

We want your business because our circula- 

We are always 

esible customers. 
MAGAZINE, 93-99 


tion will bring you results. 
ready to give any details to 
Will you try us! THE HOM 
Nassau St., N. Y. City. 
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LETTER BROKERS. 
oo oil kinds, received fro ewspa’ 
L Z anted and to let. mW What have 


uu or et iad di do you wish to hire of us? THE 
MEN OF OF LETTERS ASS’N, 59 Broadway, N.Y. 


JOB PRINTING SPECIALTIES. 


\ 7 ANTED—One(only) news )new: sparen inevery town 

to handle the LEDGERETTE in job print- 
ing department. Every sale establishes perma- 
nent_ customer for printed statements. W. R. 
ADAMS & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


8 ee 
ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
,OVELTY Ad-Folders. Write to CHICAGO 

ENVELOPE CLASP CO., Niles, Mich. 
*RICYCLE wagons for merchants, $40; lettered 
to suit. KOADSTER SHOPS, Camden, N. J. 


OR the purpose of inviting announcements 

of Adveriising Novelties likely to benefit 

reader as well as advertiser, 4 lines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one doilar, 


Cc and hats are being used by many adver- 
tisers to advantage. We shouid be pleased 
to lay before you eg need and prices. BROWN 
&B IGE. LOW, Mfrs. of Specialties for Advertisers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
UN rae -DATE advertisers use banners on their 
—_ unique and attractive device 





any sty le wagon cpangestie with 
lye rs. R 


61 — gas “GE ), , patentee, 
4 E. Van Buren St., ( Renan 





+> —____—_ 
ENT CONSTRUCTORS. 
1445 Broadway, 





ADVERTISE 


J HOWLAND HARDING, 

e?. New York. 

5 le Miss Woodle’s “Gem” service. 
Street, New York. 


DS that pull. Sample $1. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
r FOLK, 446 W. Maiu St., Louioviiin Ky. 


1 0 COMPLETE Shoe Ads, all new, for $2. G. 
RK. SYFERT, 243 8. High St., ¢ ‘olumbus, O. 


| ig tags GERRY, 111 Nassau St., N. Y. Book- 
4 lets. With pictures or without. Any subject. 


QyNY DER & JOHNSON, advertising writers and 
agents, Woman's Temple, Chicago. Write. 


ET me into your advertisin methods and Pll 
4 tell you frankly whether! can be of use to 
youor not. JED SCARBORO, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Ts shortest, surest and safest route to profit- 
able medical ADVERTI ublicity is through 

the MEDICAL ING BUREAU, 100 
William St., New Yo 

G \ ENIUS is described as the capacity 

to tuke infinite pains. If that is true, 

I have a“ genins” for ads. Sample 10 cents. 
WESLEY J. HOEHLE, Sheboygan, Wis. 


$1 (( FREF for arrest and conviction any 

party showing our advertisements — 
b A for retaile rs, making false representatio 
and getting orders for others. ART LEAGU E 
New York. 


j= small space! If you spend $10 a week, my 
monthly service, $10 a month, will make 


6 Wall 











your space stand right out; brin . results for 
others, ought to for you. GEO. AYWOOD, 
9 Amity St., New London, Conn. 


I WORK exclusively for those who believe that 
any advertising to be profitable must be 
suliar. Peculiar because it talks to communi- 
ies precisely as to a single individual, peculiar 
—— ns novel design and “make-up.” Such 
poorte hun “funny” advertising—and so do 1, 
R. NCIS I. MAULE, 403 Sansom Street, Phila- 
delphia, Trade literature of all kinds. 


)» OOKLETS, ADVERTISEMENTS, CIRCULARS. 
2 Lamina ‘position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter o every escription than any other man 
in the business. I make the fashion in typo- 
graphical display. I have charge of the me 
fh nical department of PRINTERS’ INK. No other 
paper in the world is so much copied. My facil- 
ities are unsurpassed for turning out the com- 
plete job. If you wish to improve the tone and 
appearance of your advertising matter it will 
pay you to consult me. YSTON, Man- 
ager Printers’Ink Press, 108 pruce St., New York. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 

ta Issued every Wednesday. Ten centsa copy. 
Subscription price, five dollars a year, in advance. 
Six dollars. undred. Noback numbers. 

ing printed from plates, it is always pos- 
sible to yt a new edition of five hundred cop- 
ies for #30, or alarger number at the same rate. 

(@ Publishers desiring to subscribe for PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. patrons may, on 
application, obtain special confidential terms. 

any person Lg not paid for it is re- 
2 t+ ~4 InK it is because some one has 
Sebecri bed in his n fan cg Every — is stopped 
at the expiration of the time paid for. 
VERTISING RATES : 

Classified gavertioonents 2 cents a line: six 
words tothe line; pearl measure : display 50 cents 
a line; 15 lines to toe inch. $100a page. special 
position twenty-five per cent additional, if grant 
ed ; discount, five per cent for cash with order. 


Oscar Herzserc, Managing Editor. 
Pgtsr Doucan, Manager of Advertising and 
Subscription Department. 


New York Orrices: No. 10 Spruce STREET. 
Lonpon AGENT, F. W. ~~ 50-52 Ludgate 
Hill, 


“NEW YORK, MARCH 28, 1900. 


WANTED—! A { Sunny or r iemorens 
story reprinted from a _ Detroit 
newspaper. Persons sending in 
examples are requested to mark 
with blue pencil the alleged funny 
portions. 








Tue article on Sunday papers 
in this issue is worth reading 
The Sunday paper has killed off 
the old-fashioned weekly and is 
the poor man’s substitute for the 
magazine, giving four times the 
matter for less than half the price. 


In the March 8th issue of the 
Neosho Valley Times, published at 
Council Grove, Kansas, a furni- 
ture dealer advertises his wall pa- 
per by pasting a sample of it in 
the center of his ad and a tailor 
does the same with samples of his 
cloth. If a candy dealer would 
do it w:th specimens of his stock 
it might increase the circulation 
of the newspaper among the lady 
population. 

AN advertisement inserted in a 
newspaper till forbid is subject to 
discontinuance at the pleasure of 
the advertiser or of the publisher. 
If theadvertiser alone had the right 
to say when insertions might be 
discontinued the publisher might 
be greatly embarrassed should the 
time arrive when he not only wish- 
ed to kill the advertisement but 
also to discontinue the publication 
cf his raper. 


PRINTERS’ INK. 





THE newest “PrinTers’ INK 
baby” hails from Springfield, S. 
D., and calls itself “The Devil to 
Pay, a monthly magazine for the 
South Dakota printer, publisher 
and advertiser.”” It is issued on 
the first of each month at $1 a 
year. Of its parent it has the fol- 
lowing good words to say: 

here is not a_newspaper office or 
store in South Dakota wherein both 
proprietors and employees could not be 
benefited by reading the ‘Little School- 
Master in the Art of Advertising,”’ com- 
monly called Printers’ Ink. It is a 
mine of information. 


Tue Cincinnati Post, which by 
April 1st will eliminate all ‘‘nasty 
medical advertising,’ calculates 
that such announcements brought 
in annually to it $50,000. When 
one keeps in mind that this is but 
a single newspaner and that sev- 
eral hundred newspapers carry the 
same advertisements, it becomes 
plain that a_ wonderfully large 
amount must be spent for the in- 
sertion of such announcements, 
which probably bring excellent re- 
turns, judging from the _ persist- 
ency with which the advertisers 
insert them. 


THE Goodwill Chemical Com- 
pany of Baltimore, which manu- 
factures and advertises a complex- 
ion compound, used the pretty face 
of Mrs. A. W. Kraus, of New 
York in its announcements, be- 
spattering one photograph of it 
with a “before using” or bepim- 
pled aspect and putting next to it 
another photograph actually re- 
sembling Mrs. Kraus, from which 
the observer was to discern the 
“after using” idea. Mr. Kraus 
has asked the companv to refrain 
from utilizing his wife’s portrait and 
as a result in New York papers 
for March 18th only its outline 
was printed, inside of which was 
a notification that this method was 
temporary, to be discontinued 
when another face was secured. 


‘In the Baltimore News of March 


14th the manager of Good- 
will Company says that since the 
matter has become public, he has 
had numerous applications from 
ladies to use their portraits, espe- 
cially from those with stage aspi- 
rations. “We could get fifty pict- 
ures before night if we wanted 
them,” concluded the manager. 
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Ir is pretty well understood 
among advertiserg that when they 
buy space in a newspaper as cheap 
as the Castoria people get it, they 
have every reason to rest content. 





Or Mr. John Lee Mahin, the 
well-known advertising agent of 
Chicago, and in former days a 
welcome contributor to PRINTERS’ 
Ink, the Ottumwa (la.) Courier 
of March 8th has this to say: 


Mr. Mahin is one of the most suc- 
cessful advertising men in the United 
States. The publisher of McClure’s 
Magazine informed the writer, when in 
New York in November last, that Mr. 
Mahin had developed more new ad- 
vertisers than any other man in the 
Chicago field, and that the success at- 
tained by these advertisers under Mr. 
Mahin’s direction had been simply phe- 
nomenal. 


Mr. W. Y. C. Humes, until re- 
cently advertising manager of the 
Pope Manufacturing Company, 
has entered the field from Hart- 
ford as an “advertising contract- 
or,” who devotes himself to the 
advertising of cycles. Mr. Humes 
is very proud of a scheme he has 
inaugurated for the Hartford 
Rubber Works Company. During 
the year the company will offer 
five prizes aggregating $1,000 in 
cash for best statements as to the 
merits of the tires or for best rac- 
ing results accomplished by their 
use, the only conditions being 
that the competitor own and ride 
a_bicycle equipped with a pair of 
them. The advertising, as plan- 
ned, will be extensive, the prize 
contest to be made a prominent 
feature in all announcements, but, 
at the same time, the opportunity 
of exploiting the merits of the 
tire never to be lost sight of. To 
reach the mass of riders full-page 
spaces have been contracted for 
in a number of monthlies and space 
will also be taken in the leading 
daily and Sunday papers. A book- 
let has been prepared which gives 
a list of all the prizes and condi- 
tions. Of the page advertisements 
of the competition in the March 
issue of Munsey’s and McClure’s 
Mr. Hume says the _ results 
have been astonishing, not only 
in the number of replies, but in the 
even manner in which replies have 
been divided between the two 
magazines. 





“THe Nemesis of publications with an 
infirm circulation” is the way the Kansas 
City Journal, in its issue of Sunday, 
March 4th, "designates the American 
Newspaper Directory. 

The above definition explains 
the editorial in a recent issue of 
the Des Moines (Iowa) Register. 
Whenever the circulation of a pa- 
per becomes infirm, the editor of 
that paper always finds relief i 
characterizing the American News- 
paper Directory as a blackmailing 
scheme, and it is an interesting 
fact that the more the editor char- 
acterizes the Directory the more 
infirm his circulation gets. Let the 
Register, once respectable and 
vigorous, once vigorous and re- 
spectable, take warning. 





THE leading billposters of the 
United States have recently form- 
ed a new organization, called The 
Associated Billposters’ Protective 
Association. The protection 
named includes keeping billposters 
advised as to business opportuni- 
ties, of the commercial standing 
of prospective customers and sim- 
ilar co-operative purposes. The 
incorporators are leading mem- 
bers of the Associated Billposters’ 
Association. The capital stock of 
the new Association is $100,000, 
and membership is only permitted 
to representatives of cities of 100,- 
000 or more population. The offi- 
cers of the Association are: Sam- 
uel Pratt, New York, president; 
Edward A. Stahlbrodt, Rochester, 
secretary; T. J. Murphy, Brook- 
lyn, treasurer. Three trustees: 
R. C. Campbell, Chicago; J. O’Me- 
lia, Jersey City, and O. J. Gude; 
and five directors additional, the 
executive officers belonging to the 
directorate ex officio. The five di- 
rectors are: Geo. M. Leonard, 
Grand Rapids, Mich.; F. A. Fitz- 
gerald, Milwaukee, Wis.; G. W. 
Rife, Baltimore, Md.; Len D. 
Owens, San Francisco, and E. C. 
Donnelly, Boston. There will be 
a permanent New York office, now 
being selected. It is proposed that 
this shall be headquarters for all 
visiting billposters. This office 
will be in charge of the local man- 
ager of the Association, Frank E. 
Fitch, formerly superintendent of 
the billposting department of O. 
J. Gude & Co. 
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A POOR ARGUMENT. 


Office of 
“THE WESTERN CHURCHMAN.” 
Denver, Colo., meres 12, 1900. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink 

An advertisement in a ain paper 
is worth more to the advertiser than 
one in a secular paper, comparative cir- 
culation considered, for this reason: 
There is a pretty "good percentage of 
its readers earnestly interested in_ its 
success, and where the publisher is a 
practical business man and makes urgent 
requests that they shall patronize its 
advertisers, the advertising columns are 
looked over with a greater degree of 
interest, and such advertising 1s more 
in the nature of a personal invitation 
than ordinary advertising. I know this 
to be a fact from personal experience. 
After hard canvassing I secured a three 
months’ contract for two inches from 
a photographer for the Western Church- 
man. At the expiration of the contract 
I called to have it renewed. ‘Yes, 
sir,” he said, “I have had more 
direct returns which I could trace 
from that advertisement than any I ever 
gave. Three ladies this week told me 
they came because they saw my_adver- 
tisement in their pees | aper. I asked 
the last one why my sivivtiaument in 
the church paper should especially bring 
her to my gallery and why she took the 
trouvle to tell me about it. She said 
they were all interested in having a good 
paper to represent them; that the editor 
says one-half of the support of the pa- 
per comes from the advertisers and 
that if we would patronize the advertis- 
ers and tell them so there would be no 
trouble about getting out a good paper. 
‘That’s why I came here and why I tell 
you,’ she concluded.” 

Now, Mr. Schoolmaster, that may 
sound provincial and amateurish, but to 
me it was a solid and substantial fact 
that a number of direct talks by those 
interested in the success of their church 
paper did more to help me get the paper 
on a substantial basis than any other 
one thing. Now that the tide has set 
in towards the church papers, do give 
them a few words of encouragement. 
Most of them deserve it, and a good 
word from the Little Schoolmaster will 
be of incalculable value to them. 

Respectfully, W. W. _Decce, 

Publisher. 


What Mr. Degge considers a 
particularly good argument for the 
religious paper fails to strike the 
Little Schoolmaster in that way. 
From his letter it appears that un- 
less the publisher of such a pe- 
riodical makes strenuous efforts to 
induce his readers to patronize his 
advertisers, the latter will not se- 
cure sufficient returns to induce 
them to renew advertising con- 
tracts, a necessity under which the 
secular publisher never finds him- 
self. Certainly better arguments 
may be brought forth for religious 
journals as advertising mediums. 
reaching, as they do, a class of 


the population whose anxiety for 
prosperity in the world to come 
is usually coupled with ample abil- 
ity to secure a goodly share of the 
luxuries of this sublunary sphere. 
—[Epitor Printers’ INK 





SeumAs MacManus, the Irish 
humorist, in a copyrighted syndi- 
cate article on American newspa- 
pers, says that “the stranger who 
makes a study of the advertising 
literature of the States finds him- 
self forced to the conclusion that 
success in any branch of business 
here depends less on the worth of 
the wares sold than on the wind 
of the seller. 


Unpver the name “All About 
Journal Want Ads,” the Minneap- 
olis Journal issues a little booklet 
that satisfies both the eye and the 
intellect. It starts out by saying 
that “nowadays, the wise person, 
when he wants anything—no mat- 
ter what—whether to buy or sell 
goods, real estate, diamonds, 
horses or bicycles, whether to en- 
gage help or secure employment, 
to-rent rooms or houses, to find 
what he has lost or owner for what 
he has found, has learned to go 
about it in the simplest, cheapest, 
quickest, most reasonable way; he 
picks out the best daily newspaper 
and advertises in its want col- 
umns.” After stating that in Min- 
neapolis and the Northwest gener- 
ally the best want advertising -. 
ium is the Minneapolis Journal, 
devotes two pages to a list of 
“Journal want headings,’ one to 
cost of want ads, one to specimens 
of them set up, another to them 
with display, still another to a 
dissertation on the pretty little 
displayed six-line og nora ge 
that go under “Buyers’ Guide,” 
page to directions to er Al 
patrons, two pages to branch of- 
fices where want advertisements 
may be left and one to the free 
messenger service of whch users 
of space may ava‘l themselves. In 
addition there is a page of sug- 
gestions, two pages of testimonials 
from pleased users of the want 
columns and, to conclude, two 
whole pages of facts about the 
Journal as a newspaper. The 
brochure makes an excellent itn 
pression. 
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SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS. 

It was the Civil War which 
gave the first real impetus to Sun- 
day journalism. Anxiety for lat- 
est and most authentic news, with 
as little delay as possible in its 
transmission, during those troub- 
lous years, seemed to necessitate 
Sunday issues on the part of more 
important dailies, in whose offices 
alone were to be found necessary 
facilities for supplying information 


in the greatest detail and most 
comprehensive manner. Once es- 
tablished, the demand for them 


has never been satisfied and they 
are now a constant factor of per- 
manent importance, requiring 
careful consideration. 

The comprehensive classification 
of these papers in the American 
Newspaper Directory renders 
their further description an easy 
task and solves in most cases the 
somewhat difficult problem of act- 
ual circulation. From the last 
quarterly issue of this work 
(March, 1900) it is estimated that 
more than ninety per cent of all 
Sunday journals are in reality but 
seventh-day editions of regularly 
established dailies, the remaining 
fraction being composed of week- 
lies like the old Saturday Even- 
ing Gazette of Boston and Penn- 
sylvania Grit of Williamsport, Pa., 
printed and made ready for cir- 
culation on the previous Saturday 
evening. There are above 350 
Sunday papers to each of which 
is accorded a circulation of more 
than one thousand, and they have 
a combined issue of something less 
than five million cop‘es, nearly 
one-tenth of the entire newspaper 
output in North America for a 
single issue. It is instructive to 
note that about one- fourth of this 
circulation is held by comparative- 
ly few mediums with a regular is- 
sue of more than 75,000 and three- 
fourths by those rated above 20,- 
ooo. In the absence of a pub- 
lisher’s report giving detailed 
statement for an entire year prev- 
ious, the Directory’s highest cir- 
culation rating is indicated by the 
letter “A,” which means exceed- 
ing an average of 75.000; but it 
seems probable that most publish- 
ers able to show an actual average 
very much in excess of the letter 
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A rating have already done so 
and hence these higher ratings in 
the Directory may be regarded in 
most cases as pretty nearly cor- 
rect. Three dailies only show un- 
disputed evidence of an average 
Sunday issue during the past year 
of over 100,000. They are Phila- 
delphia Inquirer (163,235), Phil- 
adelphia Record (146,159) and St. 
Louis Post-Dispatch (112,450). 
The Boston Sunday Globe report- 
ed an average of 246,907 in 1897, 
was rated A in 1808 and again in 
1899, with indication that a re- 
port received from the paper for 
the latter year was not such as to 
admit of exact average figures. In 
Elgin, Ill., the Young People’s 
Weekly appears to be issued on 
Sunday and reported an average 
for 1899 of 228,717. It will be 
pretty generally agreed that the 
New York Journal and World 
would be entitled to a representa- 
tion, upon a showing of hands, 
in this list, and that both the 
Herald and Sun could probably 
support a claim to the same dis- 
t-nction, but as explained in a re- 
view of New York dailies, neither 
of the four appears willing to 
make known its exact issue, and it 
is more than likely that the dis- 
trust thus engendered causes a 
somewhat general impression that 
the number of copies they actually 
print is really less than facts (if 
obtainable) would show. 

In the following analysis by 
States only ‘the most prominent 
Sunday papers are referred to. 

0 avoid any repetition reference 
is here made to Sunday dailies 
noticed in previous articles relat- 
ing to daily newspapers in the 
various States. 

In Alabama the Birmingham 
Age-Herald is entitled to first con- 
sideration from its accepted act- 
ual issue of 6,884 in 1899, while 
the Mobile Register and Mont- 
gomery Advertiser, both reliable 
and substantial mediums, with a 
strong propensity for claiming 
“more” and a somewhat persist- 
ent reputation for withholding 
definite information, are rated, the 
former with an estimated issue in 
excess of 2,250 copies and the lat- 
ter in excess of 4,000. The Ad- 
vertiser in 1894 showed a smallest 
issue of 5,700 and the Register in 








1897 had a daily average of 4,677. 
There is nothing later in detail 
from ¢ither paper. The Directory 
reports seem to indicate that the 
output of Register and Advertiser 
combined may not now exceed that 
of the Age-Herald. 

In Arizona the Phoenix Repub- 
lican is alone accorded a circula- 
tion above 1,000. Its average in 
1898 (latest report) was 3,885. In 
1899 the estimated issue exceeded 
2,250. 

In Arkansas the Little Rock 
Gazette reported is smallest issue 
in 1894 as 7,000, but a failure to 
furnish later facts, after repeated 
opportuities for doing so, results 
in a present_estimate of exceed- 
ing 2,250. In an advertisement 
the Gazette claims a Sunday issue 
of exactly 8,000. It is a good pa- 
per—the best in Arkansas. 

In California the San Francisco 
Chronicle reports an actual aver- 
age for 1899 of 90,946—a very con- 
siderable increase upon its week- 
day issues. No report from the 
Examiner has been made since 
1897, when its average was I0I,- 
768. The Bulletin reports regular- 
ly its daily issue, but furnishes no 
separate Sunday statement. Its 
daily average in 1899 was 38,387; 
for that year the Sunday estimate 
exceeds 20,000. The Call is reti- 
cent and has been since 1896. Its 
present estimated issue exceeds 
40,000 and its daily average in 
1899 was 55,930. The Los Angeles 
Times on Sunday has a much 
larger issue than on week days. 
Its average in 1898 was 33,738, 
but there was no report for 1899, 
so it has for that year an esti- 
mated rating in excess of 20,000. 
No other Sunday paper in the 
State gets credit for a circulation 
of 20,000. 

In Colorado three Sunday pa- 
pers alone get credit for average 
issues Of 10,000 or more, viz. 
Denver Post, Republican and 
Rocky Mountain News. The 
Post is an evening daily with 
Sunday morning edition. For 
1899 its report, guaranteed by the 
Directory publishers by a $100 
forfeit, showed an average of 25,- 
583. This presumably covers six 
days only, as the Sunday is ac- 
corded an estimated issue exceed- 
ing 20,000. The Republican ex- 
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hibited a daily average of 21,767 
three years ago but the estimate 
for 1899 only exceeds 12,500; the 
Rocky Mountain News reported 
28,850 in 1894 and 32,657 in 1899 
—the largest Sunday issue in 
Colorado. 

Connecticut is not much of a 
State for Sunday newspapers. 
There is no late report from any 
of them, but an estimated issue 
exceeding 4,000 is given to the 
Bridgeport Herald, Hartford 
Globe, New Haven Register and 
Union. The New Haven Register 
appears to lead in circulation ; 
its daily average in 1899 was II,- 
130 and its estimated Sunday is- 
sue in 1898 was over 7,500. 

In Wilmington, Delaware, the 
Sunday morning Star, an old-time 
weekly, shows an. average issue 
for 1899 of 6,781. Wilmington is 
pretty well supplied with Sunday 
papers from Philadelphia and 
Baltimore. 

In the District of Columbia the 
Times reports an average of 20,- 
759 in 1899, against 21,204 in 1808. 
The Post appears to have never 
furnished a_ circulation report. 
Its estimated rating has varied 
from exceeding 20,000 in 1806 to 
exceeding 17,500 in 1899. 

Florida is represented by the 
Jacksonville Times-Union and 
Citizen, a worthy representative, 
much averse to giving circulation 
statements. The Directory seems 
to indicate that it has never fur- 
nished one—at least so far back as 
the record extends, and so there 
is ground for conclusions that 
its long continued estimated rat- 
ing of 2,250 or more is certainly 
high enough. 

In Georgia the Atlanta Consti- 
tution has no real competitor. No 
report has been furnished from its 
office, however, since 1897 when 
the average was 26,867, but it is 
probably still entitled to the letter 
rating given—exceeding 20,000. 
The Augusta Herald’s estimated 
Sunday issue exceeds 4,000. 

Idaho has but the Boise City 
Statesman, which has been rated 
for years with an estimated issue 
exceeding 1,000. 

In Illinois there are but five 
Sunday papers in English credited 
with an tpi issue of 20,000 or 
more, viz.: Chicago Tribune, 
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Chronicle,Inter-Ocean and Times- 
Herald and Elgin Young Peo- 
ple’s Weekly already referred to. 
In Chicago the Tribune leads 
from every’ standpoint and 
has been for years accord- 
ed an estimated rating in 
excess of 75,000. The remaining 
three are (in absence of informa- 
tion, not obtainable from publish- 
ers) rated alike with the circula- 
tion letter B, which means esti- 
mated to exceed 40,000. Particu- 
lar reference should be made, in 
connection with these papers, to 
the preceding chapter on Illinois 
dailies. 

Indiana has an able represent- 
ative in the Indianapolis Journal 
—the only Sunday paper out of 
eleven named in that State, from 
the list under consideration, that 
truthfully reports its actual issues 
in detail by the year. The aver- 
age Sunday issue in 1899 was 
12,096. It is probable that no other 
of the eleven reaches one-half of 
that issue—perhaps not one-third. 

Only one paper in Iowa gets 
credit for a circulation of 5,000 
or more. The Des Moines Lead- 
er’'s average for 18098 was 18,732, 
but the absence of a later report 
may indicate the Directory edit- 
or’s wisdom in placing its pres- 
ent estimate exceeding 12,500. 

In Kansas the Topeka Capital 
from an average of 11,430 in 1897 
showed in 1899 an average of 12,- 
434. The Wichita Eagle reported 
11,435 in 1896 and has since seem- 
ed content with an estimated is- 
sue—possibly this may be due to 
the Directory ed:tor’s apparent be- 
lief that such issue exceeds 12,500 


copies. 

But one Sunday paper in 
Kentucky gets credit for an 
issue of 10,000 or more cop- 


ies—the Louisville Courier-Jour- 
nal—whose estimated average ex- 
ceeds 20,000; this, perhaps, 
comes from a report in I 
of smallest issue 29,500. The Dis- 
patch, from an estimated issue ex- 
ceeding” 12,500 in 1897, is rated ex- 
ceeding 7,500 in 1899 and _ the 
Commercial has a similar exhibit. 
New Orleans (La.) is, like Chi- 
cago, a hard field for information. 
All the papers there belong to the 
“won't tell’ class. The estimated 
rating of the Jtem and States ex- 
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ceeds 12,500, that of the Picayune 
and Times-Democrat 4,000 each. 

The Portland (Me.) Telegram, 
issued by the Daily Express, seems 
entitled to an estimate of exceed- 
ing 4,000. 

But two Sunday papers in Ma- 
ryland get credit for an issue of 
10,000 or more, viz.: Baltimore 
American and Sunday Herald. 
The former is estimated to exceed 
20,000 and the latter 17,500. In 
1896 the average of the Herald 
was reported as 40,134. Since 
then there has been a marked 
failure to furnish information, 
which may indicate that even the 
present estimate is too high, as 
very likely that of the American 
is too low. 

In Massachusetts. the Boston 
Globe and Herald are each accord- 
ed an estimated issue exceeding 
75,000, the Journal exceeding 
40,000 and the Post exceeding 20,- 
ooo. In 1897 the Sunday Globe’s 
average issue was 246,907, but 
there was an apparent intentional 
failure to report in 1898 and an 
incomplete report only in 1899. 
There seems to be an impression 
that the Herald, Journal and Post 
are all gaining in circulation. The 
Springfield Republican, among its 
other excellent qualities, fails 
never in making accurate detailed 
reports. Its average for 1899 was 
13,601, and the Worcester Tele- 
gram’s average for year 1899 was 
20,12I—an increase from 13,739 in 
1896. The Telegram, in every de- 
partment, seems to have a man 
with push behind it. 

In Michigan the Detroit Free 
Press’ actual average for 1899 was 
50,363. the largest ever reported. 
The Tribune’s.actual average for 
year ending August, 1899, was 
40,269 (also the largest). The 
Grand Rapids Herald, failing as 
usual to make a report in detail, 
is credited, as in previous years, 
with an estimated issue exceeding 
7,500. |. : : 
In Minnesota the Minneapolis 
Times reported for year ending 
with September, 1808, an average 
of 41,518. If this still holds good 
(no later report has been received) 
it is by far the largest Sunday is- 
sue in the State, but the Directory 
editor ranks it at exceeding 20,000 
in the March Directory. The St. 
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Paul Pioneer Press’ Sunday aver- 
age for 1899 was 28,246. The 
Minneapolis Tribune and St. Paul 
Globe both get credit for estimated 
issues exceeding 20,000. As both 
these papers furnish regular re- 
ports for their dailies and omit 
the Sunday it may be deduced 
that their Sunday editions do not 
equal the week- day issues in cir- 
culation. The Winona Sonntags 
Winona’s average in 1899 was 
22,629. 

Probably Mississippi is best 
represented by the Vicksburg 
Herald, but that paper would be 
much better regarded if its pub- 
lishers established its position 
from a_ circulation standpoint. 
Failure to do so leads one to sur- 
mise that the estimated issue, ex- 
ceeding 2,250, may be too high. 
It is possible that a statement 
from the publishers, if they made 
one, would entitle it to a higher 
rating. 

In Missouri eight Sunday pa- 
pers get credit for actual average 
issues of 20,000 or more. The St. 
Louis Post. Dispatch leads off with 
an average in 1899 of 112,450, then 
in order Kansas City Star 86,608, 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat 86,554 
and Republic 78,363. The St. 
Louis Star reported an average of 
65,319 in 1808, but neglected a 
statement for following year— 
perhaps preferring the estimate 
exceeding 40,000. The Kansas 
City Times and World are both 
believed to print 20,000 or more 
copies and the Kansas City Jour- 
nal more than 40,000. 

The Anaconda (Mont.) Stand- 
ard reported an actual average of 
12,353 in 1808. It usually consists 
of twenty-four pages and it is as 
good a paper as any in Denver. 
Printers’ INK believes a late re- 
port would in this case show an 
increased issue. 

The Omaha (Neb.) World- 
Herald for year ending Septem- 
ber, 1899, had an average issue 
of 26,041. The Bee is apparently 
some distance behind and seems 
indisposed to furnish information. 
Its estimated issue, however, is 
exceeding 20,000. 

"New Hampshire has no repre- 
sentative in this list. 

In New Jersey the Newark 
Sunday Call leads off with an av- 
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erage issue in 1899 of 20,615. It 
is a remarkably good paper. Der 
Ersaehler, in German, is next in 
order, with an average for year 
ending September, 1899, of 10,456. 

In New Mexico the Albuquer- 
que Journal-Democrat alone gets 
credit for an issue of 1,000 copies. 

What has been said of New 
York dailies applies with equal 
force to their Sunday issues and 
to that article reference is again 
made. Keeping this in mind, it 
appears only necessary in this 
place to give without comment the 
Sunday papers which get credit 
for average issues of 20,000 or 
more, viz.: estimated to exceed 
75,000: New York Herald, Jour- 
nal, Sun and World. Estimated 
to exceed 40,000: Buffalo Jilus- 
trated Express, New York News. 
Estimated to exceed 20,000: 
Brooklyn Eagle, Buffalo Courier 
(reported 42,223 in 1898), News 
and Times, Elmira Telegram, New 
York Das Morgen Journal, Jewish 
Abend Post, Jewish News, Jewish 
He rald, Press, Staats-Zeitung, 
Times, Tribune, Revue, Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, Syra- 


cuse Sunday Herald (23,369 in 
1808) 
In North Carolina the Raleigh 


News and Observer, in the ab- 
sence of any definite information 
since the Directory’s record in 
1896, is estimated to exceed 4,000 
in circulation. 

There is nothing in North Da- 
kota but the Grand Forks Herald 
—a very good paper with a very 
good circulation—2,643 for the 
year ending November, 1899. 

In Ohio six Sunday papers get 
credit for issues of 10,000 or more. 
They are Cincinnati Enquirer, es- 
timated to exceed 20,000, Com- 
mercial Tribune, estimated to ex- 
ceed 12,500, Cleveland Leader, 
Plaindealer and World, each esti- 
mated to exceed 17,500 and Co- 
lumbus State Journal, actual av- 
erage 17,765. It is a pity the Cin- 
cinnati papers neglect to furnish 
reports of circulation unless, as 
may be inferred, the estimates 
given are too high. But th's seems 
hardly possible. They sometimes 
run up to forty pages and com- 
pare most favorably with best dai- 
lies of other large cities. The 
Enquirer ought to have an issue 
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at least double that for which it 
at present gets credit. 

Oklahoma is represented by 
Guthrie State Capital, with an es- 
timated issue exceeding 4,000. 

Oregon is ably supported by the 
Portland Oregonian. Its average 
issue for 1899 was 31,334. It is 
not probable that so good a paper 
will in the future do anything but 
advance in both importance and 
issue. 

In Pennsylvania seven Sunday 
papers get credit for actual aver- 
age issues of mofe than 25,000 
copies. There can be no mistake 
about any of them. Actual aver- 
age figures, based upon publish- 
ers’ annual statements, are on file 
in the Directory office to prove 
their correctness. Here is the list: 
Philadelphia Record, 146,159; 
Inquirer, 163,235; Sonntagsblatt, 
46,170: Pittsburg Leader, 35,886; 
Post, 45.294; Press, 32,269; Wil- 
liamsport Grit, 96,323. Perhaps 
the Philadelphia /tem might be 
included were past apparent inac- 
curacies explained and an up-to 
date report furnished with per- 
mission allowed for ver-fication. 
“Rhode Island’s contribution of 
the Sunday press is most com- 
mendable. The Providence Tele- 
gram’s average issue for 1808 is 
stated to have been 34,807 and the 
Journal's for 1899 was 14,323. 
The Telegram has made no late 


report and is now rated C. Some, 


assert that its issue is not at pres- 
ent more than 14,000 copies. 
It may be remarked incidentally 
that the rapa we + appears 
in the bull's eye list ( 

In South Carolina ‘a. ‘Charles- 
ton News if a remarkably good 
paper, but the Columbia State ap- 
pears to lead in circulation. 
Neither gives figures and neither 
probably much exceeds an issue of 
4,000 

In South Dakota the Deadwood 
Pioneer-Times probably exceeds 
1,000 and the Sioux Falls Press 
o This mark, familiarly known as the 
bulls eye (@), is used in the American 
Newspaper Directory to indicate that 
advertisers value the paper so designated 
more for the class and quality of its 
circulation than for the mere number 
of copies printed. From Webster’s 
Dictionary one may learn that among 
the old aichemists gold was symbolically 
represented by the sign (©). 


appears entitled to an equally large 
issue. 

In Tennessee the Nashville 
American is given an average is- 
sue of 16,990 in 1898—estimate in 
1899 exceeding 12,500, and the 
Memphis Commercial-Appeal is 
estimated to print somewhat more 
than 20,000 copies. it has never 
furnished a statement of Sunday 
issues. The daily average is 
about 21,000. 

Texas appears to have no Sun- 
day paper of any cons:derable cir- 
culation outside Houston. The 
Post of that city gets credit for an 
average issue in 1899 of 17,909. 

Of course the Salt Lake City 
(Utah) Tribune takes precedence 
of all other papers in that State. 
It is credited with an estimated 
issue of exceeding Lasoo, but has 
never made a_ statement. The 
Salt Lake Herald’s average Sun- 
day \ssue for 1899 was 6,877. 

Vermont goes unrepresented. 

In Virginia the Richmond Dis- 
patch is rated as exceeding 7,500. 
The Times’ actual average for 
daily, morning, evening and Sun- 
day, was21,294. There is no means 
of showing its Sunday issues 
alone. 

In Washington the Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer and Spokane 
Spokesman-Review each receives 
an estimated rat'ng in excess of 
7,500. Indications seem to show 
that for the latter paper the fig- 
ures are high enough, but for the 
former a higher issue might be 
sustained. The Tacoma Ledger’s 
Sunday average in 1899 was 8,573 
if the publisher tells the truth. 

West Virginia has no Sunday 
paper of prominence. 

The Sunday paper of largest 
circulation in Wiscons'n is the 
Milwaukee Sentinel, with an aver- 
age in 1899 of 19,850. 

There are no Sunday journals 
of much importance in Canada. 
The Toronto [Vorld appears Yo 
lead, with an average in 1899 of 


7,092. 
——__ +o —__ 

THe main feature of all truly successful ad- 
vertising is its ability to outlast the first imprese 
sion—i. e., to deepen the good it did at first. 

—_—~or___—— 


You will always find that the best papers 
give you more for the money than any other 
media. It costs more in proportion to produce 
soo circulation than to produce 5,000.—C. hicage 
Apparel Gazette. 
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RELIGIOUS WEEKLIES. 


There seems to be a pretty gen- 
erally expressed opinion that the 
circulation of religious weeklies 
is on the decline. A careful pe- 
rusal of the American Newspaper 
Directory for March, 1900— 
deemed authority in matters of this 
-kind—fails to substantiate this be- 
lief to any considerable extent. 
In somecases—and among the best 
weeklies, too—the editions last re- 
ported are less than in previous 
years—in others they are greater. 
There is a marked tendency 
among papers of this class to with- 
hold information about actual is- 
sues. On the whole it may be 
concluded that the religious peri- 
odical press is holding its own 


rather better than the ordinary 
weekly. The large circulation and 
general dissemination of dailies, 


coupled withtheinformation there- 
in given upon religious matters, 
may prove a serious obstacle in the 
way of religious weeklies’ further 
advancement, and changes which 
have taken place in such oldtime 
publications as the IJndependent 
and Outlook—now appearing in 
magazine form—point to a reali- 
zation by publishers of a necessity 
for keeping pace with the times. 


erhaps the Sunday School 
Times of Ph: ladelphia, from a 
literary standpoint, is the ablest 


religious weekly in America and 
there is none other managed with 
greater ability, yet from an aver- 
age issue of 173,322 in 1895 it re- 
ported 151,625 in 1896, 154,938 in 
1897 and 148,103 in 1808. Ab- 
sence of later figures may indi- 
cate a further decrease. The 
New York Christian Herald, how- 
ever (known as Talmage’s paper), 
has advanced from 177,206 in 1895 
to 268,500 in 1900. This paper and 
Sabbath Reading of New York 
(average 109,040) are the only 
religious weeklies which now get 
credit in the Directory for average 
issues of 100,000 or more. In all 
there are about 300 religious week- 
lies to each of which is accorded a 
circulation of 1,000 and over, with 
a combined issue of not qu:te three 
million copies. In the following 
review it is not deemed expedient 
to name all, or even all leading 
weeklies enumerated in the list of 
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300, but to point out the one or 
two which seem to be of most im- 
portance in each denomination 
from a circulation standpoint. 
Weeklies credited with a circula- 
tion of more than 1,000 are alone 
referred to. 
ADVENTISTS. 

There are six different bodies 
of Adventists, with about 90,000 
members. The Oakland (Cal.) 
Signs of the Times seems to print 
more copies than the remaining 
four weeklies combined. Its aver- 
age for 1897 was 40,029. Failure 
to furnish later information ap- 
pears to indicate a falling off since; 
the present estimated rating ac- 
corded is exceeding 17,500 copies. 

ANTI-ROMAN CATHOLICS, 

They can hardly be called a dis- 
tinctive body, but in a general way 
they oppose the Church of Rome 
and have two weekly representa- 
tives. The Omaha American per- 
sistently refrains from giving 
facts, but gets credit for printing 
something over 2,250 copies. 

BAPTISTS. 

The thirteen different kinds of 
Baptists number all told about 
4,500,000. The Dallas (Tex.) 
Baptist Standard’s average issue 
for year ending October, 1808, was 
17,542. In the absence of later re- 
ports its en for 1899 is ex- 
ceeding 12,500. For 1896 the Chi- 
cago Baptist Union reported 31,- 
318, which seems to have been a 
high-water mark, as the publisher 
has failed ever since to deal with 
actual figures. The present esti- 
mate exceeds 12,500. The Augusta 
(Ga.) Georgia Baptist’s average 
in 1899 was 6,275, the Jackson 


(Miss.) Baptist’s 6,434 and the 
Kansas City Word and Way's 
8.738. The New York Examiner 


should be mentioned with an es- 
timated issue exceeding 7,500, but 
so far back as the record extends 
there has been no statement from 
this paper to the Directory. 
CONGREGATIONALISTS. 
Congregationalists number over 
600,000. PrInNTERS’ INK recog- 
nizes the Chicago Advance in the 
lead, because it tells the exact 
truth as to its circulation with 
commendable regularity from year 
to year. “Its average in 1899 was 
19,162. The Boston Congrega- 
tionalist, however, asserts that in 
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1898 there was no issue less than 
20,000. Still the Advance figures 
are given in detail, showing the 
exact number of copies printed 
each week, thus obviating any 
probable chance for error, while 
the Congregationalist figures are 
“lumped” and the Directory in- 
dicates an unsatisfactory report in 
1899, though coupled with an es- 
timate of 20,000 or more. The 
Detroit (Mich.) Plymouth Week- 
ly’s average in 1899 was 4,158. 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST. 

This body has over 1,000,000 
members. The Cincinnati (Ohio) 
Christian Standard reported for 
1898 an average of 32,611 and its 
estimate for 1899 exceeds 20,000. 
Perhaps the St. Louis Christian 
Evangelist, with an estimate of 
over 12,500, should come next. 
In 1897 it reported an issue of 
30,000 but seems inclined to prefer 
the rating of exceeding 12,500 
rather than convey later definite 
information. Austin (Tex.) Firm 


Foundation, weekly, averaged in 
1899, 9,223. Our Young Folks of 
St. Louis has an estimated issue 


exceeding 12,500. 
FREE THOUGHT. 

This is rather an anti-religious 
subdivision. The old Boston 
Investigator, with an_ estimated 
issue of over 1,000, wasestablished 
in 1831, but the New York Truth 
Seeker seems to have some claim 
for an issue of over 2,250. The 
readers of papers of this sort are 
generally ‘“‘cranks’’ and fortunately 
the number of them is never a 
very large percentage of the com- 
munity. 

FRIENDS. 

The four Friendly bodies num- 

ber about 118,000 and are repre- 


sented by two weeklies, both 
in Philadelphia—the American 
Friend with an actual average 


for year ending October, 1899, of 
6,544 and Friends’ Intelligencer, 
with an actual average during 1899 
of 3,867. 

HOLINESS. 

There are but two weeklies in 
this class: the Columbia (S. C.) 
Way of Faith reports an average 
for 1899 of 10,000 and Boston 
Christian Witness has an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 4,000. 


JEWS. 
The number of Jews termed 
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“Communicants” in the census 
reports is 130,496. The IJnde- 
pendent’s tables show 1,043,800 
members. The Chicago Reform 
Advocate reported an average of 
16,146 in 1897 but has since failed 
to. sustain that rating. Its esti- 
mate exceeds 7,500. The Cincin- 
nati Die Deborah reports actual 
average pretty regularly. The 
last was 9,204 for 1898 but the 1899 
estimate exceeds 7,500. The 
American Israelite of Cincinnati 
from an average of 23,272 in 1897 
now appears with an estimated 
issue exceeding 17,500. 
LATTER DAY SAINTS. 

They are said to number over 
340,000. The Salt Lake City 
Deseret News, semi-weekly, for 
year ending October, 1899, shows 
an average issue of 11,786. The 
daily edition is credited with ex- 
ceeding 1,000 copies. 

LUTHERANS. 


There are twenty different 
bodies of Lutherans with over 
1,500,000 members. The Chi- 
cago Die Rundschau, which 
had an average issue of over 
25,000 in 1895, appears. to 
have withheld information ever 


since, but is now estimated at over 
12,500. The Dayton (O.) Luth- 
eran Evangelist for the year end- 
ing September, 1898, reported an 
average of 8,130 and is now esti- 
mated to exceed 4,000. 
METHODISTS. 

In the seventeen bodies nearly 
six million members are reported. 
The New York Christian Advo- 
cate leads from every standpoint 
and may be safely designated as 
one of the best of all religious 
weeklies. For the year ending 
with October, 1898, its average 
issue was 45,550 against 40,764 in 
1896. Failure to furnish later 
information may indicate a slight 
decrease but this paper will prob- 
ably never want for adequate sup- 
port. Its present estimate is “B” 
—exceeding 40,000. The Epworth 
Herald of Chicago has made no re- 
port for six years. This seems to 
indicate a declining issue and the 
present estimate—exceeding 40,000 
—a high one. Mention should be 
made of the Louisville (Ky.) 
Pentecostal Herald, average in 
1898, 24,211, estimate now exceed- 
ing 17,500; Pittsburg (Pa.) 
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Christian Advocate, average for 
1899, 23,495. and Toronto (Ont.) 
Christian Guardian, 31,870. The 
Cincinnati Western Christian Ad- 
vocate, the Chicago WNorth- 
western Christian Advocate and 
the St. Louis Central Christian 
Advocate, each accorded a pres- 
ent estimated issue exceeding 12,- 
500, it is thought might by furnish- 
ing detailed statements show un- 
disputed claim to nearly double 
the figures they now receive. 

PRESBYTERIANS. 

The twelve Presbyterian bodies 
include over 1,500,000. The Cin- 
cinnati (Ohio) Herald and Pres- 
byter, which dates back to 1840, 
showed an actual average issue 
for 1898 of 23,954 and its estimate 
now exceeds 17,500. The Pitts- 
burg Christian Union Herald re- 
ported 23,278 in 1897, but has since 
seemed to withhold information. 
Its present estimate. however, ex- 
ceeds 17,500. The Philadelphia 
Presbyterian’s average for 1808 
was 12,000. Its estimated issue 
in 1809 exceeds 7,500 copies. 

PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

Has over 700,000 communicants. 
The New York Churchman ap- 
pears to have no considerable op- 
position and clearly deserves from 
circulation, ability and business 
management the prominent posi- 
tion it occupies. It is unfortunate 
that so good a paper should per- 
sistently refuse to make known in 
the Directory its exact issue. The 
estimate, however, exceeds 17,- 
500. The Living Church of Chi- 
cago is thought to be not far be- 
hind in number of copies printed, 
although the Directory fails to 
authorize such a conclusion. It is 
more the organ of a particular 
party and less conservative than 
the Churchman. The Reformed 
Episcopalians support no weekly. 

REFORMED CHURCH. 

In its three bodies are over 300,- 
ooo members. Perhaps the best 
known weekly is the old Christian 
Intelligencer, New York, with an 
estimated issue of 4,000 or more. 
It has made no circulation report 
since 1894, when the smallest issue 


was 7,920. 
ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 
Has a membership of about 


7,000,000 including baptized chil- 
bon 


The New York Catholic 
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News reported for 1898 an average 
of 66,304 and in 1899, 88,633. The 
St. Louis Herold des Glaubens’ 
average for 1899 was 32,277. The 
Notre Dame (Ind.) Ave Maria’s 
average in 1898 was 22,960 and no 
later report has been recorded. 
SPIRITUALISTS. 

They number less than 50,000. 
The Boston Banner of Light seems 
to the best weekly, w:th an esti- 
mated issue exceeding 4,000. 

SWEDENBORGIANS. 

Are represented by the Church of 
the New Jerusalem—less_ than 
10,000 members. The Orange 

(N. J.) New Church Messenger, 
wed weekly, reported in 1898 no 
issue of less than 2,600. It prob- 
ably exceeds 2,250 now. 

UNITARIANS., 

The number is about 75,000. The 
Boston Christian Register, only 
weekly, reports an average in 1899 
of 10,035. 

UNITED BRETHREN IN CHRIST. 

There are two bodies w:th about 
260,000 members. The Dayton 
(Ohio) Religious Telescope leads 
undoubtedly. It has made no late 
detailed report, but its estimated 
issue exceeds 17,500. 

UNITED EVANGELICAL CHURCH. 

Has less than 200,000 members. 
Der Friedensbote of St. Louis 
leads, with an estimated issue ex- 
ceeding 12,500. The Harrisburg 
( Pa.) Evangelical reported an av- 
erage during 1898 of 8.454 and its 
estimated rating for 1899 exceeds 
7,500. 

UNIVERSALISTS. 

The Universalists number less 
than 50,000. The Boston Univer- 
salist Leader has made no report 
since 1895, when the edition was 
not less than 7,400. The present 
estimate exceeds 2,250 and is prob- 
ably about right. 
YOUNG MEN’s CHRISTIAN 

TION. 

These associations, as a rule, are 
represented by local monthlies. 
There is no weekly of prominence. 
YOUNG PEOPLE’S SOCIETY CHRISTIAN 

ENDEAVOR. 

There are but three weeklies in 
this order. The Boston Christian 
Endeavor World, from an average 
of 96,792 in 1895, reported in 1899 
an average of 96,154. In Cincin- 
nati the Lookout’s average for 


ASSOCIA- 
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1898 was 20,211 and its 1899 esti- 
mate exceeds 17,500. ; 
UNDENOMINATIONAL. 
In this class:fication appear 
many of the best and all ac- 
corded a circulation of over 100,- 
000, among religious weeklies. 
Possibly this indicates a breaking 
down of sectarian boundaries and 
points to church unity. The New 
York Christian Herald leads off, 
w:th an average for 1899 of 268,- 
500. Then follows the New York 
Sabbath Reading, average for year 
ending March, 1899, 109,040, and 
‘then the Philadelphia Sunday 
School Times, given an A rating 
because of failure to report, but 
which had in 1898 an average of 
148,103. The New York Out- 
look’s average for 1899 was 87,- 
057, a very large increase over 
previous years, indicating that its 
many superior merits are being 
well appreciated. The Chicago 
Ram’s Horn reported an average 
of 90,852 in 1899. The Cleveland 
(Ohio) Union Gospel News’ av- 
erage in 1895 was 153,860. There 
appears to have been no report for 
1896, a failure to furnish anything 
reliable in 1897, an unsatisfactory 
report in 1898, all resulting in 
such doubt that the estimate for 
1899 is placed at exceeding 40,000. 





A WESTERN TALE. 

In the programme of a Western the- 
ater, where John Drew is presently to 
play an engagement, there appears the 
following unique announcement: 

JOHN DREW. 

“The Tyranny of Tears” is’ consid- 
ered novel and interesting in story, ad- 
mirable in construction, high bred and 
wholesome; its literature ty a source of 
delight to the cultivated taste. Its 
theme has been the cause of considerable 
discussion. Its principal characters are 
a novelist, his wife, a cynical bachelor, 
a level-headed typewriter and a retired 
army officer, who is somewhat of a 
Lothario. The novelist and his wife 
are devoted to each other, but the latter 
loves her husband to the inconvenient 
extent of wanting him all to herself. 
She accomplishes her wish in this re- 
spect by a ready propensity to tears, 
until she has swept away his frienas, 
his clubs and the heartiness of his 
nature. Mr. Drew-is assisted by a well- 
balanced body of players, including Miss 
Isabel Irving, who is in her third year 
as his leadipg lady. We are the lead- 
ing and oldest dealers in this city 
for butter, eggs and cheese and con- 
stantly carry a fresh stock, besides we 
have a large stock of good things for 
a Dutch lunch and we furnish. free a 
menu for the asking. Peter Smith & 
Sons, opposite Hudson’s, 
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INVENTIVE GENIUS 
Publisher Dibble, of the St. Elmo 
(Ill.) Banner, found some _ experiences 
precisely similar to those of other pub- 
lishers. Local advertisers have “been 
obdurate in the face of his solicitations 
and appeals. But Mr. Dibble has 
tackled the problem in a manner high- 
ly original. He began by making a list 
of merchants, hotel and _ restaurant 
keepers, professional men and others, 
who are not regularly using his columns. 
Then he decided about what space each 
man should have and _ pay for. ext 
he prepared a_ readable advertisement 
for each person upon whom he had de- 
signs. . Finally, he put these advertise- 
ments in type, and made up an entire 


AN 


five-column page with them, under a 
heading carrying the dev vice, “The 
Banner Solicits Advertising,” in which 


he made a plain statement of the sit- 
uation. ‘argued for the effectiveness of 
advertising in his paper, and asked that 
both his readers and the persons di- 
rectly in interest consider the matter, 
and act accordingly. In the displays 
readers are asked to “Tell him you saw 
this in the. Banner.’’—Newspaperdom. 


eae 
No man can write good ads for a 
business unless he studies it.—Profit- 
able Advertising. 


Concerning 
New York City 


Jan 1, 1900, the ayy Po of-New York 
was 3, 505, 936 —second on London—and the 
assessed valuation of its a property amounted to 
$3,476, “Ty ae ae in round numbers, upwards of three 
and a half ‘bi $s of dollars—more than any other 
spot of the Romo area in the world. 

‘This immense population is increasing at the aver- 
age rate of 1 ber annum —all of whom must be 
accommodated ‘with dwellings, either within the city 
limits or within less than an_hour’s Genspertatien 
from the business centres—and many of whom must 
be accommodated with offices or stores in which to 
transact their Nuoigess as well. 

Investments in New York Realty, particularly some 
of those postions Nfich are yel unimprow 
a because they represent a tangible securit 
which is not influenced in any way by commerti 
fluctuations. All titles are guarant fr rust Com- 
onnies as solid as the Bank of England financially. 

For these and other reasons, it must po cteer to any 
think ing person that an investment in New York Real 
Estate is safer and more likely to yield a larger profit 
than env, other proposition before the public to-day— 
safer by far than any stock, which may become worth: 
less from the effect of one day’ 's eenie upon the stock 
exchange—safer than mining property, which takes 
years to develop and in the majority of cases never 
realizes the value of surface indications —safer than 
“ Miller” or — “Syndicates,” which offer big pre- 
miums for a few weeks and end in bankruptcy for 
all concern 

I centrol parcels of vere gt y within the city limits — 
30 minutes from Heral Square, the centre of New 
York — which will increase in value with every step in 
metropolitan development. Parties who have unem- 

loy capital may secure—for ones ranging from 
$200.00 upwards — desirable parcels, the titles of 
which are guaranteed by the ‘Title Guarantee & ‘Trust 
Company of New York. ‘This opportunity is one that 
does not often occur, and is being considered by con 
servative investors. 

‘Yo those interested in the stibject of such invest- 
ment, I will gladly send ma Noe pre statistics 
and descriptive matter, whic ‘may be eas verified, 
peng through their own legal adviser ot anker, in 

ny portion of the country, or by 2 ameas examina- 
Shen of the property itself. ddre: 

FP. B. OTIS. 503 Fifth y Page ey 424 St., New York 














INTERESTING INTERVIEW WITH 
CAMPBELL, THE CHICAGO ADVERTISER OF 
CHICAGO REALTY, APPEARED IN PRINTERS’ 
INK OF FEB. 21, 1900, THE ADVERTISE- 
MENT ABOVE FROM THE “SATURDAY EVEN- 
ING POST’ (PHILADELPHIA) OF MARCH 3 
INDICATES THAT A NEW YORKER IS FOL- 
LOWING IN SIMILAR LINES. 


AN 
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WINDOW DISPLAYS. 

Never before in the history of the 
trade have window dressings and dis- 
plays had such vogue as during the re- 
cent holiday season. From all sections 
of the countfy come reports from our 
correspondents relative to the number 
and artistic excellence of the “shows” 
set out by both jobbers and retailers. 
As a matter of fact, the art of window 
dressing has only recently been culti- 
vated in many parts of this country, 
but without doubt its value and impor- 
tance are now fully recognized. And 
the more generally the show window 
is utilized, the deeper will be the con- 
viction of its worth. A cigar dealer 
nowadays can better afford to lack tech- 
nical knowledge of tobacco than skill 
in effectively displaying his goods. The 
principles of and main reasons for the 
adoption of this trade-catching method 
are set down by an old stager as follows: 
The first step towards making a new 
customer is to get him into your store; 
and because it is the first step, it is 
the most important. As you scan the 
features of a stranger before asking 
him to give you a light for your cigar; 
as you carefully inspect the lobby of 
an unfamiliar on before venturing 
inside, so passersby measure the tone 
and calibre of your business by a glance 
at your window display. Those who are 
gifted with a natural ability to originate 
and construct in a manner to catch the 
public eye, need no instruction or ad- 
vice, unless it be to enjoin them not to 
underestimate the value of their talent 
and to urge upon them the advisability 
of using it to its best advantage. To 
those who are not so gifted we can 
only say: Cultivate the art (for thus it 
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may be termed); stroll about the city; 
study the windows that catch your eye; 
analyze and imitate them. Things that 
you see will suggest others, and before 
you realize it you will find yourself 
creating ideas of your own. Avoi 
confusion, and aim at a centralization of 
your display. Better impress one thing 
strongly upon the passerby than a dozen 
things indifferently. f you think the 
price of an article an inducement, mark 
it distinctly; if not, let him learn the 
figure inside yoyr store. Don’t begin 
operations in your window without first 
forming in your mind, or, better still, 
with pencil and paper, the point which 
you wish to make or the plan and de- 
sign which you wish to construct. 
Change the show as often as _ possible 
and make the change a decided one.— 
Tobacco Leaf. 


simian 
IT SRCOURAGSS | CORRESPOND- 
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Second-class matter is the greatest 
encourager of correspondence there is 
in the world to-day. The advertisements 
contained in the newspapers and mag- 
azines induce people to write orders 
and send money or articles they ad- 
vertise. The merchants use the mails 
to send goods to those who write for 
them. Any bill that tends to restrict 
second-class matter must inevitably cut 
into the revenues of the postal service 
by reducing the quantity of first-class 
matter which grows out of the former, 
and is the most profitable for the Gov- 
ernment to handle.—Fourth Estate. 

ate aalargline pee 

ADVERTISING is a lively game of tag 
where the advertiser does all the chas- 
ing and is always “‘it.” 
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Blood corpuscles of fullness, energy and integrity 
are produced by the administration of 


| BOVININE 


It is the live, lusty, arterial blood of the sturdy 


ess, and sterilized. After short administration 
observe the increase in the red cells and haemo- 
globin in the blood—proof positive of the healing, 
supporting and livening power of BOVININE. 
Use it in anaemia, consumption, intestinal and 
gastric irritation, and all impoverished conditions. 
Send for our scientific treatise on topical and 
internal administration, and reports of hundreds 


THE BOVININE CO. 
75 West Houston St., New York. 
LEEMING MILES & CO., MONTREAL. Sole Agents for the Dominion of Canada. 


INTEGRITY 


repared by cold proc- 


ONE OF A SERIES OF BOVININE ADVERTISEMENTS PREPARED BY H. G. ELLIOTT, THE 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING AGENT, ADDRESSED TO PHYSICIANS, 
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BRIGHT SAYINGS. 


Printers’ Inx solicits marked co pies of print- 
ed advertisements in which “ bright say- 
ings,’’ terse and epigrammatic expressions, 
appear. There are “ of them, and some 
of them are very go: 


PERSUASIVE prices. 

Prices that thrive on comparison. 

Your dollars will stretch like rubber 
here. 

THE more you buy the more you 
save. 

A PRICE that won’t pull hard on your 
purse. 

GOLD-STANDARD values at  free-silver 
prices. 

Our second-best would be best else- 
where. 

Tue proof of the fit is in the try- 
ing on. 

Tue only true foundation of clothing 
is wool. 

WHEN you see a good ad blame it on 
Protzman. 

Surrts to fit the figure and figures to 
fit the purse. 

Every he undkerchief is pure linen (un- 
less it’s silk 

THE right thing, at the right time,- at 
the right price. 

Tus is a twentieth century busi- 
ness, catering to twentieth century 
people. 

It is easy to get blankets at the same 
price, but it’s not easy to get the same 
quality. 

THEY'RE not cheap goods, we have no 
cheap goods however low our prices 
may be. 

Wuat is saved constitutes a large 
part of what is earned in this age r* 
progress. 

We are depending not upon. sharp 
satesmen, but upon the good judgment 
of buyers. 

Our business is merely to bring you 
and the umbrellas together. Then you'll 
do the rest. 

Come and see. Your eyes will tell 
a bigger and better story than any ad- 
vertisement can tell. 

Tue price itself is not remarkable, 
but the quality and style at such a 
price make the value. 

Lives there a man with a purse so full 
that he can afford to disregard our 
honest half-price sale? 

THESE garments possess that chic and 
stylishness seen only in the productions 
of the very best tailors. 

Once it is settled which of our sizes 
is your size, how comfortable to walk 
into a garment when you want it and as 
you want it. 

You may find our prices elsewhere, 
but not for our qualities. You may 
find our qualities elsewhere, but not 
at our prices. 

We've fined ourselves 30 to 50 per 
cent of former prices for having too 

many big sizes on hand. You may 
collect the fines. 

NINETY-NINE times out of a hundred 
we sell cheaner than any other store, 
and the hundredth time our price may 
be met for mere effect. 

No market in Stuart will try harder 


to please you. Scrupulous cleanliness 
in the handling of meat is a commenda- 
tory feature of this market. Give it a 
trial. 

Geometry says: “The shortest dis- 
tance between two given points is a 
straight line.” Common sense teaches 
that the “straight line” principle in 
business guarantees economy. The 
shorter the distance between you and 
the maker the lower the price. 

LINGER a moment at the book coun- 
ter, there you'll find the daintiest bind- 
ings at 22 cents, 28 cents, 35 cents. 
“Mr. Dooley” would like to amuse some 
one at $1.25. “The Other Fellow” can 
be owned for $1.50. “David Harum” 
ge cure the “bluest fit of blues” for 

1.20. 

Do you wear out the hat or the 
style? Haven’t you a lot of derbies at 
home that you would wear if the shapes 
were right? Wouldn’t you rather have 
two hats a year and be always in style, 
than one and be in style only half a 
year—especially if you can get two 
good- -wearing derbies for almost what 
you’ve been paying for one? 

OTHER stores tax cash customers for 
losses sustained by delinquent credit 
customers. Other stores 4 tribute 
from you to compensate for discounts 
and commissions granted to a favored 
few. Other stores pay profits to jobbers 
and mills that eventually come out of 
your pocket. Our manufactu-ing facil- 
ities eliminate in-between costs. 

THE article you select is a matter for 
your own taste. The price you decide 
to pay is a matter for your own judg- 
ment. The style you select is a mat- 
ter for your own fancy. But when it 
comes to quality of goods, to honesty 
in manufacture and_ up-to-dateness in 
style, that is our lookout, our responsi- 
bility, our work, and we do our work 


thoroughly. 
Sin anal 





“A BEAUTIFUL 
PAIR OF LAMPS” 





They are beauties, and better still Gos j SATISFY. 
Their success is due to a patented system of generating 
the Aceytlene Gas wi can not be ante other 
lamp makers. 


SEND FOR OUR HANDSOME BOOKLET 
—SOLAR SYSTEM”’—IT’S WORTH IT 


Badger Brass Mfg. Co. 
__ Station A, - KENOSHA, WIS. 
RATHER CLEVER, 
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ASSOCIATION OF 
VERTI 


AMERICAN AD- 
SERS. 

On February 2d the following letter 
was sent to all publishers of newspzpers 


and magazines in the United States 

claimed to’ have a circulation of nine 

thousand and upwards: 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, 
New York, Feb. 2, 1900. 

GENTLEMEN—The Association of Amer- 
ican Advertisers was permanently organ- 
ized on December 11, 1899. One of 
the objects of the Association is that 

“it shall develop a means of ascertaining 
accurately the circulation of publications 
which accept advertising.” 

At a subsequent meeting the following 
resolution was adopted: “Resolved, 
That we do not associate in opposition 
to publishers, but with a view to serving 
their best interests as well as our own 
by equitably establishing the actual cir- 
culation of publications and furnishing 
this information to members of the As- 
sociation.’ 

I am instructed by the Board of Con- 
trol to ask if you would be willing to 
submit your books and records to the 
inspection of an accredited representa- 
tive of the Association, at any time 
that might be selected by the Associa- 
tion during the present year without 
further notice to you? The examina- 
tion and classification of papers as re- 
gards their circulation would be con- 
ducted on a fair and impartial basis; 
and any statements issued concerning 
your circulation would be confidential, 
and given by us to the members of the 
Association. 

We trust that you will find it agree- 
able to afford the Association every fa- 
cility for arriving definitely at your 
circulation, and request the favor of a 
prompt response. Very truly yours, 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ADVERTISERS, 

3y A. Cressy Morrison, Sec. 

Up to and including the morning 
mail of February 28th, 367 answers 
were received, classified as follows: 

Unqualified affirmative replies, 315. 

Qualified affirmative replies, 29. 

Negative or indefinite replies, 23. 
UNQUALIFIED AFFIRMATIVE REPLIES 

DAILIES. 


OF 


The Times-Union....... Albany, N.Y. 
Anaconda Standard..... Anaconda, Mont. 
Atlanta Journal......... Atlanta, Ga. 


Baltimore American..... Baltimore, Md. 
The Morning Herald.... Baltimore, Md. 
The Baltimore News.... Baltimore, Md. 
Binghamton Fvg. Her’ld. Binghamton, mm. Ve 
Binghamton Republican. Binghamton, N. Y. 
The Boston Globe Boston, Mass. 

The Boston Post Boston, Mass, 
Bridgeport Even’g Post. Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Morning Telegram. Bridgeport, Conn. 
The Morning Union .... Bridgeport, Conn. 
Brockton D’y Enterprise. Brockton, <i? 
Buffalo Evening News.. Buffalo, N.Y 
Burlington Hawk-Eye... Burlington, Iowa. 
Burlington Free Press... Burlington, Vt. 
Evening Repository.....Canton, Ohio. 


MBeMEDORE «6.0.6 600.560008 Chicago, Til. 
Chicago Daily News....Chicago, IIl. 
The Inter-Ocean........ Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Journal........Chicago, Ill. 
Chicago Record..... ... Chicago, Ill. 
The Cincinnati Post..... Cincinnati, Ohio. 
The Times-Star......... Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer ‘Cleveland, Ohio. 
The Cleveland Press....Cleveland, Ohio. 
Waechter und Anzeiger ,Cleveland, Ohio. 
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Press Post... . ..-Columbus, Ohio, 
Rocky Mountain News.. Denver, Colo. 
Daily News ........¢00 Des Moines, Iowa. 
The Detroit Journal . Detroit, Mich. 

The Evening News..... . Detroit, Mich. 


The oe Seeres. Dubuque, Iowa. 
The Evening Press .....Grand Rapids, Mich. 
The Hartford Post...... Hartford, Conn. 
The Hartford Times. ... Hartford, Conn. 
The Indianapolis News. Indianapolis, Ind. 
The Indianapolis Press . Indianapolis, Ind. 
Evening Journal Jersey City, N. J. 
D’ly Drovers’ Telegram. Kansas City, Mo. 
Kansas City Journal.... Kansas City, Mo. 
The Kansas City Star... Kansas City, Mo. 
Lewiston Journal Lewiston, Me. 

he Times-Mirror......Los Angeles, Cal, 
Louisville Courier-J’n'l. Louisville, Ky. 
‘Ihe Louisville Times... Louisville, Ky. 
Daily Item vynn Mass. 
The Commercial Appeal. Memphis, Tenn, 
Milwaukee iement Milwaukee, Wis. 
The Minneapolis Journ’l. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis Tidende..., Minneapolis, Minn. 
The Minneapolis Times.Minneapolis, Minn, 
Minneapolis Tribune.... Minneapolis, Minn. 





Skordemannen ..... .. Minneapolis, Minn, 
Nashville Banner.. man Tenn. 
Evening Standard....... New Bedford, Mass. 
The Morning Mercury. ‘New Bedford, Mass, 
The Jewish D’y News.. New York, N. Y. 
Evening Post........... New Y¥ ork, N.Y 
Evening Telegram...... New York, s&s 
New York ee .» New York, N. Y. 
The World ..... .New York, N. Y 
The World- Herald.. peeced :. Omaha, Neb. 

The Evening Times..... Pawtucket, R. I. 


The Evening Bulletin... Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Evening Telegraph. Philadelphia, Pa. 
The North American... . Philadelphia, Pa, 
Philadelphia Inquirer ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
Philadelphia Record. ... Philadelphia, Pa. 
The Commercial Gazette. Pittsburg, Pa. 
Pittsb’g Chronicle Teleg. Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Pittsburg Post Pittsburg, Pa. 
The Pittsburg Press..... Pittsburg, Pa. 
Daily Republican Pottsville, Pa. 
Journal and Bulletin. ... Providence, R. I, 
The Richmond Dispatch.Richmond, Va. 
Democrat and Chronicle. + wer ney w. Fe 





The Post Express....... Rochester, N. Y. 
Union and Advertiser..; ,.Rochester, N. Y. 
The Evening News..... Salem, Mass. 

San Francisco Bulictin, .San Francisco, Cal. 
The Examiner...... San Francisco, Cal. 






Scranton, Pa. 
Sioux City, Iowa. 
.. Springfield, Mass. 
. Springfield, Mass. 
Joseph, Mo. 


The Scranton Times 
The Daily Journal. 
Springfield Republican 
The Springfield Union. 
St. Joseph Daily News. .St. 
St. Louis Globe-Democ't.St. Louis, Mo. 

St. Louis Post-Dispatch.St. Louis, Mo. 

The Republic........ -St. Louis, Mo. 

The Pioneer Press. ....St. Paul, Minn. 
The St. Paul Dispatch . St. Paul, Minn. 
The Syracuse Herald.. 

The Toledo Blade ...... 
The Topeka Capital..... 
Topeka State Journal .. 











Topeka, Kan. 
- Topeka, Kan. 


Utica Press......... coos ONE, I. Ve 
The Evening Star..... .. Washington, D. C. 
The Times....... ignore Washington, D. C, 


Wilkes-Barre woonanee 
TR. wontcas 


.. Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
.. Williamsport, Pa. 


The Worcester Post.....W orcester, Mass. 
The Worcester Telegram. Worcester, ‘Mass. 
Daily Vindicator........ Youngstown, Ohio. 


QUALIFIED AFFIRMATIVE REPLIES OF DAILIES. 
These publications have stated certain con- 

ditions to be complied with before they would 

be willing to have the Association audit their 

circulation. 

Albany Evening Journal. Alban 

The Standard Union.., ‘oie, N. ¥ 














‘The Buffalo Commercial. Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Ohio State Journal..Columbus, Ohio. 
The Denver Times......Denver, Colo. 
Evening Wisconsin..... Milwaukee, Wis. 
The New York Times...New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia Demokrat.. Philadelphia, Pa. 
Seattle Post-Intell’cer. .Seattle, Wash. 
NEGATIVE OR INDEFINITE REPLIES OF DAILIES. 

These publications have either objected to 
the audit of their circulation by the Association 
or else have failed to definitely state their 
views. 

Boston Ev’g Transcript..Boston, Mass. 
The B’klyn Daily Times. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
EXCERPTS FROM LETTERS FROM DAILIES. 

The following excerpts from letters 
of prominent publishers who replied fa- 
vorably to the letter of the Association 
asking if they would be willing to have 
it audit their circulations, show that 
the objects of the Association, so_ far 
as they affect publishers, are received 
in a most friendly spirit. 

American, 3altimore, Md.: The 
American enters most heartily into the 
spirit of your Association. 

Evening News, 3uffalo N. Y.: We 
are very greatly yey to hear that 
the men who spend their money have at 
last decided to know what they .are 
getting for the same. ; 

The Repository, Canton, O.: We 
think you are doing newspapers of 
circulation a favor, and yourselves but 
justice, in thus undertaking to know 
just what you buy when you deal for 


advertising ae * 
The Inter-Ocean, Chicavo, Ill.: The 
thorough believer in 


Inter-Ocean is a 
the modern system of investigation of 
We hail, with 


newspaper circulation. 

Journal, Chicago, Il.: 
the utmost satisfaction, the splendid op- 
portunity you offer us to settle for all 
time any controversy that might arise 
relating to the circulation of the Chi- 
cago Journal. 

We 


The Record, Chicago, IIl.: most 
heartily approve the purposes of your 





Association as they are indicated in 
your letter. F 7 
Waechter und Anzeiger, C leveland, 


We think the Association, organ- 

ized as it is, is a step in the right di- 
rection. 

Rocky Mountain News, Denver, Colo.: 


We are thoroughly in sympathy with 
the purpose of your Association and 
shall be glad to do anything in our 


power to aid you in obtaining such in- 
formation as you desire. 

Daily News, Des Moines, Ia.: We 
trust that you will use your influence 
to secure such an investigation here. 
It is needed badly both by advertisers 
and honest publishers; and, if the de- 
mand for a showing comes from your 
Association, only frauds of the most 
glaring character will refuse to be ex- 


amined. 
The Evening Press, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: The purposes of the Association 


meet our hearty approval. 


Journal, Kansas City, Mo.: We. be- 
lieve that every advertiser is entitled 
to know the exact circulation of the 


paper in which he advertises. 

The Times Mirror, Los Angeles, Cal.: 
We believe nothing can be more bene- 
ficial to papers having the circulation 
which they claim than a movement such 
as you propose. 


he Commercial-Appeal, Memphis, 
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Tenn.: We believe that you have gotten 
on the right track, and we believe it is 
going to be the best thing in the world 
or honest newspaper publishers that 
you have decided to go to the bottom 
of the circulation question. 

Times, Minneapolis, Minn.: We wel- 
come the advent of am Association of 
this kind and trust that it is going to 
be an Association that will intelligently 
and vigorously, without variation com a 
firm policy and without favoritism, pros- 
ecute a constant inquiry regarding the 
exact paid pe of the daily press. 


Banner, Nashville, Tenn.: This_ is 
certainly ‘a move in the ri ht direction. 
The Evening Post, New York, N. Y.: 


We shall be pleased to co-operate with 
your Association in the manner re- 
ferred to at any time. 

The World, New York, N. Y.: We 
should be glad at any and all times to 
show our circulation figures to any prop- 


erly accredited representative of the 
Association of American Advertisers. 
The World-Herald, Omaha, Neb.: The 


World-Herald cordially indorses the ef- 
fort to get at the circulation of news- 
papers. 

Inquirer, Philadelphia, Pa.: The ob- 
ject of your Association is a good one. 

Daily Republican, Pottsville, Pa.: We 
think that advertisers should know ex- 
actly what they are paying for. 


Bulletin, San Francisco, Cal.: We 
heartily indorse your pn a and 
hope to be favored with a call from 


your representative in the near future. 
The Examiner, San Francisco, Cal.: 
We welcome most heartily the proposi- 
tion that advertisers shall examine cir- 
culation, and we extend a welcome to 
any representative of your organization 
to examine our books and accounts at 


any time. 

Times, Scranton, Pa.: We are in 
hearty sympathy with the purposes of 
organization, more especially with 





your 
your expressed determination to get at 
the bottom facts relating to newspaper 
circulation. 

The Daily Journal, Sioux City, Ia.: 
We are in hearty sympathy with your 
Association, and think that it will result 
to the advantage of all honest publishers. 

Republican, Springfield, Mass.: We 
shall be pleased to have an accredited 
representative of your Association ex- 
amine our circulation books and records 
at any time. 

Union, Springfield, Mass.: The U nion 
is heartily in sympathy with this move 
ment and will be only too glad to ex- 
tend to you the courtesy asked. 

Daily News, St, Joseph, Mo.: We 
believe it is the inherent right of every 
advertiser to know exactly what circu- 
lation he is buying and in the past have 
always been willing to accord them 
every means at our disposal of finding 
out our exact circulation. 

Post-Dispatch, St. Louis, Mo.: We 
heartily indorse every move of this kind. 

State Journal, Topeka, Kan.: We 
think your Association is an excellent 
one, and if the committees do their part 
carefully and well your work will be 
of great justice and service to all news- 
papers which make an honest circulation 
statement. 

ress, Utica, N. Y.: We are heartily 
in favor of Associations of your char- 
acter. 


The Evening Star, Washington, D. 
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C.: We are deeply iaterested in the 
successful carrying out of your we, 

Record, Wilkes-Barre, Pa Ve be- 
lieve that the buyer of space in a news- 
‘aera is entitled to know the quantity 

e is getting just as if he were buying 
groceries or dry goods. 

Post, Worcester, Mass.: We _ are 
pleased to note that the general adver- 
tisers of this country. have interested 
themselves in this matter as they are, 
without doubt, the largest users of ad- 
vertising space and should know where 
they are investing their money and 
what returns they are getting for it. 


—__ or 
ANTI-DEPARTMENT LAW. 


The anti-department store law of 
Missouri has been declared unconstitu- 
tional by the Missouri Supreme Court. 
The principal point considered by the 
court was that of class legislation. It 
was decided that to pick out a certain 
line of merchants in three towns of 
the State and compel them to pay taxes 
in addition to those paid by other mer- 
chants would be class legislation. <An- 
other point was that the law was in- 
definite and incomplete, since it did 
not provide how much should be taxed. 
It was left to the discretion of a com- 
mission, appointed by the Governor, to 
decide what amount, between the limits 
of $300 and $500 should be paid for 
each extra department above a certain 
limit. Some of the stores banded to- 
gether and agreed to contest the law 
to determine whether or not it was 
constitutional. To hasten this matter 
a case from St. Joseph, Mo., was pushed 
as rapidly as possible. The _anti-de- 
artment store law was enacted by the 
ast general assembly of Missouri, and 
took effect September 13, 1899. The 
intention of its framers was to tax 
the large department stores so heavily 
that they would be forced to reduce 
their lines very materially. The law 
applied only to cities of over 50,000 
inhabitants and to merchants in these 
cities who had more than fifteen em- 
ployees. The act classified goods into 
about seventy classes, and these classes 
were combined into groups. Every mer- 
chant of the class mentioned was com- 
pelled to take out a separate license 
for each group or class, and _ this 
license was to be not less than $300 or 
more than $500 for each ‘group. The 
case just decided was that of John C. 
Wyatt vs. the auditor, treasurer and 
comptroller for the city of St. Joseph, 


Mo., to compel them to issue the relator . 


a license to conduct a department store 
in St. Joseph without the payment of 
license tax imposed by the State de- 
artment store law, enacted by the 
ast Legislature—Dry Goods Reporter. 


: oe ts 
LEGAL ADS. 


One of the most notable legal ad- 
vertisements is that of an Ohio lawyer 
who makes a_ specialty of collecting 
debts. His office stationery bears an 
immense red splotch, done in ink of 
the most sanguinary hue, and upon it, 
in white letters, are the words, “‘Claims 
Collected in Cold Blood.” Another ad- 
vertisement, equally terrifying, if less 
original, has been issued, upon a small 
card, by a lawyer in Texas. The busi- 
ness done in that State relates largely 
to cows, and cows are the object of a 
large part of the litigation which clogs 
the State courts. The advertisement 
in question is directed to cow owners 
and those who desire to become pos- 
sessors of cows, through the process of 
the law. It comprises two pictures, 
“this” and “that,” upon which the pub- 
lic is expected to look. ‘“‘This” picture 
represents the cow—a typical Texas 
beast, possessing lacteal possibilities of 
a most generous character. The plain- 
tiff in a supposititious lawsuit has seized 
the cow by the horns, while the defend- 
ant clings resolutely to its tail. The 
title of this picture is ‘Lawsuit Begun.” 
In the second picture the struggle has 
resulted in the animal being torn in 
four pieces. The plaintiff has obtained 
two horns only, the defendant has re- 
tained the tail, while the main part of 
the cow remains between two lawyers, 
who are depicted in the act of directing 
streams of the milk supply into two 
large froth filled pails—N. Y. Herald. 

+ -— 


THE most expensive form of retrenchment 
for a business man is a discontinuance of his 
ad.— Babylon (L. 1.) South Side Signal. 

= ee a 

No man would engage a cigar-stand 
Indian or clothing house dummy to 
greet his customers as they came to his 
store. No more should you greet them 
with meaningless nothings when you 
meet them through the medium of the 
local paper. When Judge Smith or 
farmer Jones reads your advertisement, 
he ought to feel in it the same hearty 
ring as sounds your “Good Morning” 
when you occasionally meet them.— 
Pacific Coast Advertising. 





THE ABOVE IS A FAC-SIMILE OF THE WRITING OF A UNITED STATES SENATOR. IT EXPRESSES 
A FACT, WHEN EVERY UNITED STATES SENATOR IS AS FAMILIAR WITH THE VIRTUES OF 


RIPANS TABULES, NOT ONE WILL REFRAIN FROM WRITING PRAISES, 
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THE LITTLE COUNTRY PAPER. 

It’s just a little paper—it isn’t up to 
date; 

It hasn’t any supplement or colored 
fashion plate. 

It comes out every Friday, unless the 
forms are ciel 

The outside is home-printed, with boiler- 
plate inside. 


It hasn’t any cable direct from old 
Bombay, 

But: it says that “Colonel Braggins is 
in our midst to-day.” 

It doesn’t seem to worry _soout affairs 
of state, 

But it tells that ‘Joseph Hawkins has 
painted his front gate.’ 


It never mentions Kruger or Joseph 
Chamberlain, 

But says that *‘ ‘Thompson’ s grocery has 
a new window pane, 

And that “the Mission Workers will 
give a festival, 

And there’ll be a temperance lecture in 
William Hooper’s hall.” 


It tells about the measles that Jimmy 
Hankins had, 

And says that Israel Johnson “has be- 
come a happy dad.” : 

It says that ‘cider- making is shortly 
to commence,’ 7 

And cites the fact that Ira Todd is 
building a new fence. 


It mentions Dewey’s coming in one 
brief paragraph, 

And say that “Charlie Trimble has sold 
a yearling calf.” : 

And everything that happens within 
that little town, 

The man who runs the paper has plainly 
jotted down. 


Some people make fun of it, but, hon- 
estly, ike 

To learn that “work is booming upon 
the Jimtown pike.” 

It’s just a little paper—it hasn’t much 
to say—- ; . 

But as long as it is printed I hope it 
_comes my way 

—Baitimore American. 








Don’t buy more space than you need, but 
don’t buy too little eit er. Better buy toomuch 
than too Tittle. Better put an eight-dollar ad in 
a ten-dollar space than to puta ten-dollar ad in 
an eight-dollar space. One way you are out 
only two dollars ; the other way you are out 
eight dollars. —Bates. 
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| ILLINOIS. 


( \OXKEY’S HOME JOURNAL is just right for 
advertising articles a interest people in the 
smaller towns. Subscribers belong to American 
Musical Association, and own pianos and Organs 5 
150,000 eopies for April. pe Renee qrowns 
flat rate. Write forsam ¥ Obi an particulars 
W. B. CONKEY COMPAN cago. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


TH EVENING POST, Charleston, 8. C., is the 

only afternoon paper published in 100 miles 
of its office. wn ig _ official advertising journal 
o! Charleston, 8. 














CANADA. 


( YANADIAN ADVERTISING is best done by THE 
- ntreal. mammal ADVERTISING AGENCY, 
Montreal. 








~ CLASS PAPERS. 


ADVERTISING. 


»RINTERS’ INK, ay may | Berge 3 f by Geo. P. 
Row —* Co., was the of the now nu- 
merous class of journals de LF to advertisi 
It likes : call itself The Little Schoolmaster in 
the Art of Advertisin Since its establishment 
in 1888 it has had near! y two hundred imitators. 
PRINTERS’ INK aims to teach good advertising 
by publishing good advertising methods, givin 
examples of good and bad advertising and tel 
ing why. It also considers the value of news- 
papers as advertising mediums. Its columns are 
wide open for the es of a & topic interest- 
ing to advertisers. y adve: ing man who 
is known at all has pt Be to its columns. 
PRINTERS’ INK’s way of teaching is by exciting 
thought and discussion, expressing occasionally 
an opinion.in favor of one plan and opposing an- 
other, but making no effor' t to be cones istent, 
vocating to- day to-day’s b 
ing yesterday's theories to ‘the deed 3 past. Aver- 
age circulation during 1898, 23,171. Subscription 
price $5 a year. Adv: vertising rates, ified 25 
cents a line each time, display 50 ‘cents a line. 
Address PRINTERS’ INK, 10 Spruce St., N. ¥. 























RELIGIOUS, 
BAPTIST. 


HE GEORGIA BAPTIST, Augusta, Ga., is read 
by more than 5,000 Cg ~4 negro p — 

ers and teachers in “Georgia, So h Carolina, Ala- 
bama and Florida. Cire'n ‘tor 1899, 6,275 weakly. 








Displayed "Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a page; 25 per cent 
extra for specified position—if granted, 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 











ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this head 50 cents a line 
each time. By the year $26aline. No display 








other than 2-line oo letter. Must be handed 


in one week in adva 


CONNECTICUT. 


I ¥ OOK out for the advertising agent who seeks 
4 to put some other paper on your list in place 
of the Day, New London, to cover its field. 
There’s a niggér about somewhere. 


MAINE. 


IFTY FIVE years old—1899 biggest advertising 
year yet—record of THE COURIER GAZETTE, 
Rockland, Me., twice-a-week. We want your ad 
if we haven’t it alread No other paper can put 
it before so many rea: ers in ourcorner of Maine. 













M THe “BEST 
So.cuay GOIN CARRIER 


is a COIN CARR:ER and 
= aos ADVERTISING 
DB QB CIRCULAR combined. 


{t is Light, Simple, Strong and Cheaper than 
any other Coin Carrier. No Gummed ~~ 
Can be used repeatedly without injury. Itis 
a wonderful collector of 1 amounts, and 
has so A unique advantages that’ any 
man in any line of business can use it. Write 
for free sample, full particulars and prices. 
BEST MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
166 Lombard Building, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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2 The. Parisian 


The Only Publication in America which makes a permanent 
feature of exploiting and illustrating everything pertaining to 


THE PARIS EXPOSITION ° 


UNDER THE AUSPICES OF 
‘THE PARIS EXPOSITION COMMISSION 
On all news-stands. Price 15 cents. Published at 853 Carnegie Hall, New York. 
00000000000000000000000000000000000090006000¢ 
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Che Pawtucket (R.1.) Evening Cribune 


e into the homes of the wage-earners of the Blackstone Valley (a 
ive of industry with 100,000 population and 60 varied lines of manu- 
facturing), who carefully scan its advertising columns, because they 
buy the closest. 

The only Democratic daily in its territory, The Tribune is 
steadily growing in circulation, prestige, influence and popularity. 
The leading local and general advertisers are constantly represented 
in its columns. Write for rates. 


THE TRIBUNE PUBLISHING CO., - - Pawtucket, R. I. 


J. W. BucKMAsTER, Advertising Manager. 








The San Jose Herald 


“i HE SAN JOSE HERALD is peculiar. Itis unique. It 
8) does not permit the advertisers to run it nor the subscribers 
to dictate to it. The Editor’ and Manager runs the paper to suit 
himself. He writes just what he pleases and publishes it, taking all 
chances of being arrested for libel. If he lies about the circulation 
and it can be proven, he will give $500in Gold Coin to the party who 
will furnish the evidence. Advertising and subscription books are 
on the counter ready for examination and the proprietor of the 
HERALD will pay the expenses of competent experts to examine 
the books, the experts to be chosen by the advertisers; provided the 
subscription list is not found to be more than is claimed in any 
statement given from this office. THE HERALD is quoted more 
by the press of the Pacific Coast than any ten papers published in 
California. We will forfeit $50 in Gold if this statement can not 
be proven true.” 








For Advertising rates, etc., address 
CHAS. M. SHORTRIDGE, 
EDITOR AND MANAGER, 
San Jose, California. 


_ Bpecia Agent, C. E. GOODRICH, 34 Park Row, New York. 
Representative, D. M. FOLTZ 
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OF JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


(GOES into over Thirteen Thousand Families in Jersey 
City, and is a guest in over eighty per cent of the 
English-speaking households in the city. 
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The Practical Dairyman 


with over 20,000 circulation among the creameries, factories, 
dairymen and farmers of Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa, Minnesota and Canada, offers advertisers the best 


facilities for reaching these classes, which are composed of ready 

and liberal buyers. The publication is the leading dairy paper 

of the country and is steadily gaining in popularity. Circulation 

guaranteed, Rates low. Sample wiil be sent free on application, 
E. CHUBB FULLER, Publisher, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
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man in the business. make the fashion in 
typographical display. I have charge of the 
mechanical department of PRINTERS’ INK. 
My facilities are unsurpassed for turning out 
complete jobs. If you wish to improve both the 










it will pay you to consult me. Send your name 
on a small postal card for a copy of my large 
postal card. 


WM. JOHNSTON, Mgr. Printers’ Ink Press, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 













1 am in a position to offer you better service 
in writing, designing and printing advertising 
matter of every description than any other 


tone and appearance of your advertising matter 
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| The Field was here 

| but nobody appreciated it until the new management came along for the 
TRENTON TIMES and made a local newspaper of it. Trenton is a city of 
75,000 people, is the State capital and the seat of great industries and great insti- 
tutions, yet it only has one penny daily and one afternoon paper and that is the 
Times. The Times is a thoroughly local paper, prints all the local news every 
day, and its circulation is pretty nearly twice that of any other Trenton paper. 
Its advertising rates are still low, relics of other times when things were not as 
they are now. Pretty soon they will be advanced. Write now. 


| TRENTON TIMES, Trenton, WN. J. x 
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Latest Information 


CONCERNING NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS. 


100000000: 


RECTORY. Published March 1, 1900. 32d year; Ist quar- 

terly issue; 1424 pages. Price five dollars. Delivered, 
carriage paid, on receipt of price. GEO. P. ROWELL & CO.,, 
Publishers, No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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| eee for advertisers. AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DI- 
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90,000 GERMANS 


read the daily ToLepo Express 
and 75,000 others the Weekly. 








Have you anything to sell that 
( they need ? Experience of many 
proves that you can reach them 


in no other way so quickly and 
cheaply as through the ..... 
Dairy and WeEkty Express. 


W. E. SCOTT, 150 NASSAU ST., N. Y. 


EASTERN ADVERTISING MANAGER. 
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Se WASHINGTON, St. 





Dict. FP. H. A. Steno. 0. R. 
Association of American Advertisers, 
1829 Park Row Building, 
New York City. 
Gentlemen:- 

We have your esteemed favor of the 2nd inst. and are very glad to hear 
that the larger advertisers intend taking up the matter of guaranteed circula- 
tion. Replying to your inquiry #iJ1 say, that we shall be pleased to allow 
your representative to examine our circulation bocks and records. We will give 
you every possible assistance in the matter and will not ask you to treat same 
in a confidential manner , ; 

The Posten is one of the few Norwegian papers, which never has clained 
more than it could prové. 

For a number of years past we have backed up our claim with an offer of 
$1,000.00, if we can not prove their correctness. We have also offered $100.00 
to eny one who could prevail upon any other Norwegian paper to claim as large 
a circulation and make the samé guarantee. 

Hoping that the association will prove everything that you expect, and 
awaiting your representative, we are, 
° Very sincerely yours, 


Guteaee. B: UNDS N, Pa 


LPL POO 
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Circulation, sworn to, 


March 1, 1900, 


a“ 


37,730 
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Written by Walter B. Sanders. Nunda, N_Y- 





Face to Kace 


WITH THE 
BUYING 
PUBLIC 


Ohat’s Why Street Car 





Madvertising Pays 





W E control all advertising in Street 


Cars in the leading cities —that’s 
where you want your ad to appear 
Our thirteen branch offices in different 
cities place us in position to handle Street 
Car Advertising to better advantage than 


all competitors combined. 


GEO. KISSAM & COs, 


253 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 
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L.L.HOPKINS. 

















Increase 

your 

circulation 

by using 

a good 

premium. 

The best 
remium 

Is a copy of 


‘“*‘ The 
Coming 
Trust.”’ 




















IHIS book has made a decided ‘‘ hit,” 
especially in rural communities. It 
fills the gap between the present and 

|} the ideal future which has been left 

blank by such stories as ‘‘ Looking Backward.” 

“Without calling to his aid any impossible 
political or social revolution, or miraculous dis- 
covery or invention, the author reaches by suc- 

cessive steps of practical business evolution a 

state.of industrial perfection entirely free from the 

vagaries of most idealistic social literature. The 
fact that farmers organize the business company 
that eventually develops into an all-embracing 

series of mutual corporations makes the book a 

particularly valuable premium for papers circu- 

lating among the rural population. 

We should be pleased to correspond with in- 
terested publishers with a view to supplying this 
book in connection with their circulation de- 
partment. : 

A sample copy will be sent to any publisher 
on receipt of Fifteen Cents, stamps or currency. 

‘ ADVANCE PUBLISHING CO., 


253 Broadway, New York City. 
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48 the most rents field a me Pelee for the peltitens advertiser. 
The people are enjoying a period of unexampled prosperity, and 
have the money to buy what the advertiser offers them. 


THE TOPEKA CAPITAL 


Is the direct road to the best homes in Kansas. It reaches every city and count 
in the State, and in circulation, character and confidence of the people has no rival. 
re 


AVERACE CIRCULATION FOR 1899. 


Daily Edition, 11,484 Semi- Weekly, 16,540 
Sunday Edition, 12,434. 


POSTOFFICE FIGURES—Showing Newspaper Postage Paid in Topeka 
During the Year 1899. THE CAPITAL pays 52% Per Cent of the Whole 
or $537.89 More Than All the Other 45 Papers Together. 


THECAPITAL, . ... -. . « $5.182.91 


De IE ivsiccsco-ccere, cosvece ° eccccecoscsooocooce 
2. State Journal, weekly oa 
3. Democrat, daily......... on 
4. Kansas Farmer, weekly.. on ontodinetooesotes 
5. The Advocate, weekly...............++ eases ooesecce 
6. The Mail and Breeze, weekly.. ...... coe 
e EE acsdancae no-aoccnccesceseecessscooersocescoveses 
8. The Kansas Telegraph, weekly..... iomngedeniveseens 
Merchants’ Journal ............0+++5 eecccecccccccsocecece 
10: State Ledger, weekly ..... o0sege cose nos <eeewe 
11. Medical Journal, weekly. me 





















14. Western School Journal, n 
15. Kansas Worker, monthly ........ 
16. High School World, monthly’. ‘ 
17, Kansas F. A. & I. Union, monthly. oe 
18. Saving Health, monthly........-....seeeesecees eves 
19. Poultry Breeder, monthly ........ iwadneeeesieusees 
20. Baptist Visitor, monseny paaiemiaties nai egies 
ATEN 
Kansas Chil dren's 8 Home Finder, monthly............+06 


Ancient Order of F rai aaneseen ma siete one" vs \$4,645.02 





25. 
26. Forsamlingen Budbarare, month 
27. Kansas State Notes, monthly 
28. Gleanings, quarterly . ° 
29. Volkablatt, weekly..... 
30. The New Woman, Tmonthiy eo-s0 
31. The Washburn Review, weekly. escces 
. Western Pigeon Review, weekly. cows 
33. Barks and Cackles, weekly ecvccece 
> Kansas Messenger, weekly.... 
35. Kimbull Family News........... 
36. Spirit of Knnsas, weekly ...... 
37. Colored Citizen, weekly.. 
88. Christian Blade, monthly. 
89, Shorthand for Everybod 
40. Topeka Monitor, quarter y.. 
41. True Democrat, weekly...... 





o- 


B8s 





45. Western Barber, monthly............. ERE A CGE ce 


THE CAPITAL, in excess of ell the other 45 papers combined | $537: 89 


‘Ss. C. BECKWITH SPECIAL “AGENCY, ‘ 


SOLE AGENTS FOREIGN ADVERTISING, 


469 The ee — 47, 48, 49 and 59 Tribune Blidg., New York. 
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{ READY-MADE ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Edited by Wolstan Dixey. 


Readers of PRINTERS’ INK are invited to send model advertisements, ideas for window 





cards or circulars, and any other suggestions for bettering this department. 








It is a good thing for a newspa- 
per to take liberal and frequent 
doses of its own medicine by ap- 
pealing to possible advertisers 
through its own advertising col- 
umns. It is worth a great deal 
just as an indication of the pub- 
lisher’s confidence in the value of 
his space and, when well done, it 
not only helps to pave the way for 
the solicitor, but recalls and rein- 
forces his arguments to poss-ble 
advertisers with whom he has_ not 
succeeded in closing. 


Five 

Plausible Reasons 
Why the Merchants of 
—— Should Advertise 
in the Daily and Sun- 
day SENTINEL. 


First Reason—The SENTINEL 
has the largest circulation of any 
morning paper printéd in the State. 

Second Reason—The SENTINEL 
reaches the masses as well as the 
classes, going directly into the 
homes and not deriving its circu- 
lation from street sales and gift 
papers. 

Third Reason—The SENTINEL 
is the leading Democratic paper of 
the State o! . It is the 
party organ. The rank and file 
of the party are its friends and 
supporters, 

‘ourth Reason—The SENTINEL 
is ably reported and edited. It 
prints the latest Associated Press 
reports and contains all the news 
at all times. 

Fifth Reason — The Sunday 
SENTINEL is the largest and by 
far the best newspaper printed in 
. Its advertising rates are 
very reasonable. ‘“‘ The proof of 
the pudding is in the eating of it.” 
A word to the wise. We can 
benefit you and in return be 
benefited by our benefaction. 


A competent adwriter 
will be sent to your place 
of business to write your 
ads or offer suggestions 
upon request. 














, ° 

Keeping 
Everlastingly at It 
is what pays in advertising, as 
in everything else in this life. It 
stands to reason that the advertis- 
er who talks to the people every 
day in the year will talk more 
effectivelyfhan the advertiser who 
talks only every other day, and 
the advertiser who talks every 
other day will talk more effective- 
ly than the one who talks only 
once a week. Seeing a man’s ad 
in the newspaper is like meeting a 
-man on the street ; the first time 
you scarcely notice him, the 
second you pay more attention to 
him, the third you notice the style 
| of his clothes and his general ap- 
pearance, until after awhile you 
find yourself speaking to him, and 
pretty soon you are friends. It’s 
just so with an ad. The public 
soon «becomes familiar with the 
name and the store of the man 
who advertises; it becomes ac- 
-quainted with the goods he sells, 
and if he backs up his advertising 
with good values and square treat- 
ment everybody is the friend of 








Every body's 
Reading. 


Little want ads in the GLospr 
are great business bringers. 

They are printed on the day 
that people read most. 





the store. The advertisement for 
a store like Emery-Bird-Thayer, ou want to 
for instance, is as eagerly sought ent a flat, 


and read every-day as is the tele- 
graphic or local news. Advertis- 
ing is store news, and, as all 
people are buyers, all people are 
interested 1 knowing what a good 
firm has to offer daily that it 
would be to their advantage to 
buy. Emery-Bird-Thayer are ad- 
vertising more extensively in the 
than in any other Kansas 
City newspaper, because 
advertising pays. It will pay you. 

















Act DruGGists Take THEM. 


Or hire a man, 

Or sell a dog, 

Or swap a horse, 

Or get a job, 

Or buy a farm, 

Or engage board, 

Or go into business, 

Or enter into matrimony, 

Or advertise your business, 
better try one of these little hust- 
lers—3o0 words for 10 cents. 
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Bicycle Reasoning. 
Bicycle Talk No.8. 
This is a great year for " 


Never since we have known them 
have they been so popular. This 
great popularity isn’t a matter of 
chance or luck; it is just simply 
the natural result of merit—of true 
worthiness, The ———— people 
are in business to stay, and are 
looking ahead. They heme that 
greater ultimate profits will come 
from building the best wheel it is 
possible to build, and selling it at 
a fair price, than from using cheap 
materials and labor, in order to 
realize a greater profit per wheel. 
They follow out this policy very 
carefully. No better wheel than 
their best can be bought with 
money, nor will a like price buy 
better than their several lower- 
priced models. “ ” stands 
for bicycle safety and satisfaction, 
for modern methods and for full 
and fair money’s worth. Every 
rational Mapele requirement is 
covered by the several models, 
which are named here with their 
prices : 














m | 


This One for a Safe Deposit Vault Was 
Bitten Off at the Middle. 

Asafe in a private house is 
worse than useless. It isn’t 
burglar-proof, of course, and the 
gentry know it is there—it is a 
part of their business to know 
suchthings. It is unpleasant to 
think that one’s house is watched 
so, 


For Spring Overcoats. 





Up-to-dateness 


In a Spring overcoat the width of 
a seam, the size of a button or the 
location of a pocket may some- 
times determine the up-to-date- 
ness of the garment. We give 
the closest attention to all the 
little kinks of fashion. 


A Good Real Estate Ad. 


| You're Never Glad | 
To See Your 
Landlord. 


Nobody ever is. Rent day al- 
ways comes too quickly. Why 
not get along without him? Buy 
one of those splendid homes on 
Amber Street, below Tioga, in 





northeastern Philadelphia, one 
square east of Frankford 
avenue. The cost is only $1,800 


—payable $200 down and $15 
monthly. The houses are not of 
last season’s building, but are in 
excellent condition and modern in 
every particular. Write for illus- 
trated booklet. Take Frankford 
car on Third Street. From Broad 
Street station, forty trains a day 
to Frankford Junction. Houses } 

open daily, Sundays and evenings. 
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No Waste of Words tn This One. 


Amber Beads For 
Croupy Children 


No matter how severe attacks 
the child is subject to, wearing 
the beads always prevents a re- 
currence of the trouble. Good 
on grown people too. Popular 
price, 75 cents. 


For a Confection. 








mallows, also at 20 cents a pound. 





| sorts: 


of co 
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Temptations. 
For The 
“Sweet Tooth.” 


Our candy man is constantly 
scheming among the bubbling 
pots of sugar to devise new candy 
dainties. No need to do with the 
same old sweets if you watch the 
candy counters at ---——. To-day 
these: Maple Cocoanut Gems— 
fresh grated San Blas cocoanuts 
boiled with pure Vermont maple 
sugar and ccvered with a fine, 
crisp, pulled candy, flavored with 
molasses or me dy The usual 
confectioner would rightly say 
forty cents. These are 20 cents a 
potnd. Chocolate-covered Marsh- 


Appeals to Parents’ Pride. 


Clothing for Boys 

Clothes for the boy. What 
mother is there that does not wish 
her boy to look the very best that 
her means can make him? Ameri- 
can parents take a wonderful pride 
in their children, and American 
clothing makers are constantly 
alert to conjure new attractiveness 
to please them. A smart gather- 
ing of the new styles for spring is 
here. Every fabric is absolutely 
all wool. Every suit is skillfully 
shaped, substantially sewed, and 
most stylishly finished. Clothing 
that the boy will be proud to wear. 
Clothing that the mother will be 
proud to see onjher boy. Clothing 
that has good looks to start with 
—and the good looks so fortified 
by careful workmanship that they 
will last through the months of 
wear. These hints of particular 
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This Is Good 


, ~ 
Young Codfish. 

At the fish department you’ll 
find ten-pound bundles of young 
codfish at soc. a bundle. 

These codfish were caught at 
just the time they should be 
caught; when the meat is firm 
and white, tender and juicy ; when 
the flavor is pauieetiy elicious 
and appetizing. That’s the kind 
we’re talking about, | 
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‘For a Shoe Dealer. 


Keep Off 
the Earth 


during this wet weather as much 
as possible—that is, keep as much 
shoe leather between the soles of 
your feet and Mother Earth as 
you can conveniently carry. 

It’s wisest in the beginning and 
cheapest in the end to provide 
yourself with shoes having good 
solid soles—cold-proof and water- 
proof, if possible. 

We are selling exceptionally 
good shoes of just this sort for 
men and for women ; children, too. 
Well built, with broad, heavy 
soles and with stout uppers. The 
women’s styles most as mannish 
in appearance, but not so clumsy 
or heavy as the men’s shoes, 

Men’s, $1.50 to $3.80. 

Ladies’, $1.50 to $4.00. 

} Boys’, $1.25 to $2.00. 
| Girls’, $1.00 to $2.00. 


| 








A fleadline That Will Catch the Anvrious 


Mother's Eye. 


er. T 
CROUP. 

A few minutes’ delay in treating 
some cases of croup, even the 
length of time it takes to go fora 
doctor, often proves dangerous. 
The safer way is to keep some 
good, reliable croup medicine 
constantly in the house. We have 
been rather cautious in recom- 
mending medicines to our custom- 
ers. However, we do not hesi- 

. tate in advising C ’s Croup 
Cure as a medicine that you can 
depend on. You should not be 

| without it, 25c. 





Seasonable. 


{ Hang It Up! 
| Wall Paper! 


Or let us do it for you—we are 
in the business. We guarantee 
our wall paper to fit, every time ! 

It fits not only the wall, but the 
room (we do not put a dining 
room paper ina sitting room), and 
it fits your pocketbook. 

We have every kind of paper at 
every price. 

(You are invited to come and 
inspect whether you buy or not. 











Summerish Enough. 


| White Lawn 
| Dressing Sacques 


Littler prices for prettier gar- 
ments are rare. : The lawn in all 
of them is of an excellent quality. 
Some are trimmed with em- 
broidery; others effectively set off 
with lace and ribbons. Former 

| prices and present: 
$2.75 to $3.25 qualities now $1.50 
$4 and $5 qualities now $2.50 
$8.50 qualities now $4 














| 





| 
| 





Brief and to the Point. 





| Our Delicatessen Department 
is growing more popular every 
day. This week’s specials are: 
Deviled Clams, 4c. each, 45c. doz. 
Minced Clam Pies, roc. each. 
Crab Cutlets, 9c. each, $1 dozen. 
English Bloaters, 7c. e., 4 for 25c. | 


Be the First to Tell of New Things. 








New Neckwear at 
| Leland’s. 


Spring tendencies reflected in 
our handsome collection of the 
very newest from looms that 
originate. 

Quantity, quality, tones and de- 
signs of the first class. 

At fifty cents we show new 
twills and baratheas. 

New groupings or placing of fig- 
ures, units or bars on backgrounds 
rich and in shades not common. 

Imperials, puffs, squares, tecks, 
wide-end strings, bows, in all the 
latest forms at 





Se ble and Rea ble. 


Coughing Yet? 
It certainly is unwise to let a 
cough run on, for frequent cough- 
ing naturally increases the irrita- 
tion in the bronchial passages If 
your cough has become somewhat 
serious by this time, and you are 
wondering what to take, suppose 
ou try Simon’s Wild Cherry 
alsam. It has relieved others 
and will relieve you. We don’t 
say that it will curea cough in one 
night, but 3 days’ use will cure a 
long standing hoarseness, croup 
or bronchial cough. It doesn’t 
dry up a cough but cures by cut- 
ting phlegm. We recommend 
| it in all throat troubles. The 
| price is 25 cents a bottle. 
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No Beating About the Bush Here. 


How About Your 
Door and Window 
Screens? 


If you are building a new 
house, you'll certainly want it 
screened. That is one of our 
specialties. If we get the con- 
tract you have the satisfaction of 
knowing that we are always to be 
found if anything goes wrong; be- 
sides, all things considered, we'll 
likely give you _a better job than 
you can possibly get from out- 
of-town parties. The main point 
is to get your order in now. The 
Screens will not be put up till you 
want them. Already there is a 
big lot of orders on the books, 
and in 30 days there will be a 
“rush, o trouble to furnish esti- 
mates. Let us know your desires 
and we’ll comply with them. By 
the way, we repair old Screens, 











|_and the work is done right. 
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Ongitte have Described the Goods and Stated 


ether Suits were for Men or Women. 


It will be ended 
when the lights 
go out. 


Lynch’s public benefit suit sale 
ends to-morrow with the closing 
of the store. Come to-day, come 
to-morrow, there is quantity, there 
is style, there is worth in every 
one of them. There is that turn 
to the collar, there is that wear 
resisting button hole, there is that 
shrunken interlining, there is that 
something when you put them on, 
they fit, t hang so unlike the 
communal suits because they 
are Lynch’s. Because there are 
none better. Until the lights go 
out Saturday, $10. 








Gives Particulars anda Prices. 


Your | 
Bicycle 
Enameled. 


If it needs re-enameling, bring 
it to us and we will do it in first- 
class shape, with three coats of 
the best enamel, which will make 
your wheel as good as new. If 
you bring frame and form, we will 
enamel it complete for $2.00. If 
you bring entire wheel, we will 
take it apart, enamel it, and set it 
up for only $3. All work guar- 
anteed to be the very best. 








Easy to Believe. 





——— 


'f ’ ‘ff 
Women's Wrap- 
pers, $1 each. 

Just calico wrappers, but an ex- 
cellent quality an + ym pretty pat 
terns, Neatly made and trimmed, 
too—some with braid, others with 
embroidery. Five styles in this 
lot. Not one that would not be 
considered a good value at a 

uarter more—many that are fair 
$1.50 values. About 600, fresh 
from the factory, ready this morn- 





ing at $1 each. : | 





An Excellent Introduction for Good Values. 
= een 





The Promptings 


Prudence should prompt you to 
read our store news, especially at 
this season. If there’s virtue in 
economy, then our advertising 
columns plainly point the way by 
which that virtue can_be put into 
immediate practice. Selling good 
merchandise at reasonable prices 
is honest trading. It is the kind 
of trading that has won and is 
winning fresh patronage to this 
store right along. Below we quote 
you a few specials for to-morrow 





and during the week. 
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of Prudence. | 


| 
| | , -<stge 
| | ones into the $3 pile just to make 


Good Side Line ¢ for a Newsdealer. a Newsdealer. 


| “To Have 
And To Hold.” 


Eight copies of this new novel 
and liberal quantities of all the 
new novels for 2 cents a day in 
our circulating library. 





‘or a Bicycle Lepair Shop. 





Bring in that 
Broken Bike 


and let us put it in shape for an- 
other season’s service. 

Don’t wait till you want to use 
it before you get it repaired ,*be- 
cause just about that time our 
shop will be so full of work that 

| it will be sticking out of the win- 
| dows, and you won’t be willing to 
wait. 

The man in charge of our re- 
| pair shop is there because he un- 
| derstands his business, and the 
| shop is equipped with everything 
; he needs in order to do the work 
| just exactly right. 

If your Automobile or Locomo- 
bile tire gives out, trot it right in 
here and we'll fix it for you. 

Prices? Well, they'll be just 
what they ought to be for the kind 
of work we do, and you'll be sat- 
isfied. | 








Trousers from 


Leland’s 


| FIT—even if his tailor has to re- 

make them for you. They are 
guaranteed to wear well and never 
to rip. 

Quality is remembered long 
after price is forgotten, but in 
Dutchess pants the two—quality 
and low price—are linked. 

Leland’s put more $4 and $5 





good Saturday’s assault on the 
popular three-dollar kopje. 
Among the many, many pat- 

terns he has narrow-stripe wor- 
steds of medium weight, and 
priced from $2.50 to $5, that can 
be worn the year round with com- 
-—. 

gy fey ants at Leland’s, 241- 
243 ain Street, and get your 
money’s worth or your money 
back. 

$1 to $5 by easy jumps. 








| More Stores Should Cater to Pits and 


Tell About It. 


| If You Are the 
Owner of a Dog 


you can doubtless use some 
of our Dog Biscuits and 
Puppy Cakes. 

A complete line of Dog 
Remedies for the diseases of 
the dog. 








Ge ts Right Down to Business at the Start. 
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Traveling Bags. Prices Are Low Enough To Make People 
~ . ee ¥ Come Again, Why Not QuotetThem ? 
For Little Trips. , 
& raps. It’s the Same 
A club bag or a suit case is Just : . 
what you need for a three or four With Whiskies 
days’ trip! The best can be ob- : x 
tained here at a low price. as with everything else. The 
Genuine Alligator Club Bags. biggest stock means the best va- 
| Olive or Russet Suit Cases. riety, the widest range of quali- 
| Made right, look right, prices right ties, and consequently the very 
best ——s for the purchaser. 
Counsels Moderation. _ | Ours is the largest line in D . 
and the prices = make you come 
° again. See what we carry in 
; Wines and b < srg Imperial -— ose 
. Valley, Monongahela, Fellman’s | 
Sg Liquors. Ferndale. Very Old: Mt. Ver- 
If you drink alcoholic bever- non, Dougherty. Others: Mur- 





ages, drink only the best and phy & Barbor, McBrayer and all 
purest, and drink moderately. straight whiskies. 
‘he wines and liquors carried by ie : 
us are all of a very high standard, Makes a Good Point. 
and the prices the lowest charged wigig - ‘a 








by any dealer in reputable goods. ff 
For to-morrow we offer these A W ord About 
special quotations : Prescriptions 
A Good Real Estate Ad. We are compounding more and 
A more each week. Many people 





have found that here they can al- 
ways get just what the prescription 
calls for, just at the time we 
promise, and that the price is rea- 
sonable. All druggists use pure 
drugs, but we go further, and use 
pure drugs of the best quality. 
Even the very cheapest drugs 
may be the purest of their kind— 
we don’t use that kind. Try us. 


Ask Hart 
about a new eight-room modern 
house, choice location, very con- 
venient, not far from city hall and 
stores, built for a private party, 
but unaaticipated circumstances 
haveinduced the owner to put it 
on the market, Located on the 
trolley line makes it very desira- 
ble and attractive. It is a model 
pleasant home, medium price and 
on easy terms. It must be seen 

to be appreciated. 











Goes Into Details. 








Compare Our 








Real Estate Loans $4 50 Banjos 

or “a pic with those sold by other 

Give Gutters. at $6 and decide for 

yourself. ere is what your 

Your Money four-fifty will buy of us: 

AY ~h Rodger calfskin head, 11-in. 
& ance, nickel-plated rim. 24 nickel | 

It takes money to make money, brackets, rg-in. cherry neck, 
they say. Are the dollars you pay raised frets, the best .of | 

= strings and all the new im- 


out each month for rent making 
anything for you? No, of course 
not. Then why not stop paying 2 ~ 
rent? By our plan you can buya Diamond Talk. 
home and pay for it by paying the | 
“rent” to us. We simply loan | A News Item 
you the money and you pay it a : : “ ad 
back in monthly installments. 7,500 Diamond miners are idle 
Easy, sqfe, sure ~ a at Kimberley,South Africa, owing 
. to the war. Everything at a stand- | 
A Few Prices Would Have Helped This still.” . 
: Very Much. Everything at a standstill but 
the price of Diamonds. They are 


provements. 


























S Py busy, in some quarters. 
Straw Mattings We promise you that ours will | 
From China and Japan remain stationary while our stock | 
You can’t compare our Mat- | —— . an 
tings with those you'll see else- | here is no surer investment. 
where. There are Mattings and | ais oa , 
Mattings, but the Mattings “ate There's Strength In Brevity. 
see here are all made expressly 
. to our order and carefully in- Bath Brushes. 


spected before shipment. So 

much for goodness; the patterns 

are different, that’s our aim; the | 

| prices are fixed at one small profit } 
over the landing cost; her, again 
your interests are served, 


Get them  here—soft or 
hard—with or without han- 
dle. All bristle straight or 
curved handle and for dr 
or wet friction; 50c upward. 
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Three actors 





in determining newspapers 
for advertising are their 


CLASS OF READERS 
NUMBER OF READERS 
PRICE OF ADS. 





The 


Buffalo Review 


reaches intelligent readers to 















the extent of 10,500 copies 
each morning.  Its_high- 
class circulation makes its 


rates attractive to advertisers. 


COMPLETE, 
ENTERPRISING, 
BRAINY. 


Eastern Agency, 
W. E. Scott, THE BUFFALO REVIEW COMPANY, 
150 Nassau St., New York. , BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| About Six 


» || in the United States 


‘*At a liberal estimate there are about six 
daily newspapers in the United States having 
a sufficient regard for their readers to enable 
them to refuse the filthy, obscene and disgusting 
‘lost manhood’ advertisements of quack spe- 
Py cialists. Detroit is honored by having one of 
i these papers, and its name is THE JOURNAL, 








| This city has at least its full share of advertising 
: quacks and the business of frightening indiscreet H 
a zs rustic youth into a mental state clo-ely approxi- 
. mating acase of jim-jams appears to be a highly 
4 profitable one—we judge so. at least by the 
h amount of advertising space used by these 
2 people. ‘Women in trouble’ ads are also con- 
/ : spicuously absent from the columns of this paper, 
i and it must have been a source of considerable 
: gratification to the management to reflect, when | 
a) aypoor girl died a few months ago asa result of 
Fi having visited a woman who advertised as a 


physician and who is now under sentence for 
. the crime she committed, that this girl did not } 
read in THE JOURNAL the advertisement } 
| that brought her to her death.’’ 


1] — The New Idea, published by | 
: Frederick S'earns & Co. 
| 
| 
| 


| Detroit Journal | 


readers are never offended and 
Giegusted. <3 % 3 % %& $s 





| Advertisers’ Announcements 
are never in vile company. 








| PERRY LUKENS, JR., 
Tribune Building, New York. 
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THE SIZE OF 
THE CARDS 


on the Brooklyn “ L” 
gives you an opportuni- 
ty to do some 


EFFECTIVE 
ADVERTISING 


Single Size is 16 x 24 inches 
Double Size is 16x48 inches 
displayed in concave racks. 











Mail inquiries answered and personal in- | 
terviews arranged for if you're interested. | 
y 


GEO. KISSAM & CO., 


253 Broapway, N. Y. 


Written by Will J. Gray, Sherbrooke, Canada. 




















